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THE LENS 


IS THE EYE OF YOUR CAMERA 


Choose it with greater care than 
even your paper and chemicals 


HARP definition, arrested motion and adequate exposure ina _ 
negative are largely dependent on the quality of the lens used 
in making it. Only a lens of good speed, F/6.3 or F/4.5, will 
isonet Wiintiinas permit of snapshots when the light is poor, or speed-exposures of 
os eee rapidly moving objects. Only a quality-anastigmat, like our 
will cenvest your enmeva Velostigmat, will give sparkling detail to the corners with the lens 
i Perhaps you are handicapped by an inefficient lens. Better tell us 
your needs, and let us help you in the selection of the proper outfit. 
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ROCHESTER, NY. 
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SUMMER-HELPS 
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CAMERA-USERS 


HYPONO: 


Eliminates hypo, and saves long and 
tedious washing of negatives or prints. 


ILFORD TROPICAL HARDENER: 


Development at any temperature with 
no special methods for cooling solution. 
Permits rapid drying by artificial heat. 
PAGET SELF-TONING PAPER: 

Sun-printing.. Giving beautiful tones 
with Hypo only. Non-curling; and can 
be dried quickly by artificial heat, if 
necessary. 
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from 
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292 Boylston Street :: 13} Bromfield Street 


Amateurs lose more 
pictures through under- 
exposures than all other 
causes combined. 
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The plate that makes 
under-exposures 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


For Better Results 
EXO 


Cameras and Films 


The slogan ‘Every 
Click a Picture’’ has 
a real meaning to 
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The five Rexo feat- 
y ures correct the users 
® mistakes and insure a 
higher percentage of 
good pictures. 

For negatives of snap, brilliance and gra- 
dation use REXO FILM in your Camera. 
A trial will be a revelation. 
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MOUNTING CORNERS, Simple, Artistic, 
and Permanent. 

Package of 100 1()% At your 
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of an oil-painting. 
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photographer, can be eliminated by using 
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So easy to do, any one can produce a beautiful 
pictute. 

Set of eleven colors and medium, with full 
directions, in neat pasteboard box, $1.50. 
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Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


SELL YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. Over = —— Let us 


help P ae to choose the right one. P ee. 
Art pany, 1677 Pal d Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


AUTO GRAFLEX 3} x 4}, good condition, fitted with 5 in. Goerz 
Dagor F/6.8. Will consider selling Graflex or lens separately. For 
particulars, address R. W. Martin, % Photo-Era. 


WANTED—PORTRAIT OR PROJECTION LENSES with rack 
and pinion focusing device. Diameter, 2 to 5 inches; back-focus, 8 
to 15 inches. We will pay the highest cash price for such lenses in 
good order. Communicate at once with A. T. Thompson & Co., 
15 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE A. B. C. OF ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY, by A. J. 
Anderson. Readers having a copy in good condition, will please 
communicate at once, stating price, with Photo-Era. 
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situated in New York City. All mod quip ically new. 
Now in operation. Fine chance to locate in New York. Address: 
F. N. C., % Photo-Era. 
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ICA LLOYD STEREO, NEARLY NEW, Carl Zeiss IIB Tessars, 
Compound Shutters. Uses 3A film, has focusing-back, 9 metal plate- 
holders, leather ‘ing-case. Lists $147.45. Will sacrifice at $95.00. 
Dr. Maclay Lyon, 501 Bryant Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


“THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS”—a simple and ful 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera C y, 109 N. -b St., Chicago, Ill. 
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print; two copies left. Price, $3.00. Weight 2 lbs. Postage extra. 
Address, Photo-Era Magazine, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICALLY BRAND-NEW 4 x 5 GRAFLEX, case and roll- 
holder, F/4.5 Velostigmat, $95.00. New $90.00 4x 5 Seneca No. 9, 
— adjustment, 1/1000 sec. F. P. shutter, accessories, $23.00. Old 
3 x 5} Hall Reflex, fect, 7-inch B. L. Zeiss II B Tessar, $51.00— 
Box, $15.00; Lens, $38.00. J. Newman, 749 Trinity Avenue, Bronx, 
New York. Tel. Melrose 4411. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges , mae 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—A BOTTLE OF AGFA, RODINAL, and PACKAGE 
OF BLITZLIGHT FLASHPOWDER. Also, bottle of AGFA or 
HAUFF Glycin. Any reasonable price will be paid. Address 
H. N. G., care Photo-Era. 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


BRASS TRIPODS 


Reliable German Manufacturer specializing in 
Brass-Tripods seeks well-established agency. 


Only first-class replies desired. 


EUGEN ISING, Metallwarenfabrik 
BERGNEUSTADT, RHINELAND 


HIGH-GRADE PHOTO-FINISHING 


Satisfaction and Prompt Service Guaranteed 
PLEASE ADDRESS 
ERNEST A. BRAGG 
17 South Main Street, Milford, Mass. 


Underwood’s Cobalt Everlasting Bank-Ink 


Avoid petty annoyances as well as serious difficulties by buying 
of your dealer 
UNDERWOOD’S EVERLASTING BANK-INK 
UNDERWOOD’S FOUNTAIN-PEN INK 
UNDERWOOD’S RED STEEL-PEN INK 
2 oz. bottle Fountain-Pen Ink . . . . . . ~ 20 cents 
Ask your stationer, or write us. 


JOHN UNDERWOOD & CO., 19 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 
to 60c. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


Beginners’ 
Troubles 


2 of ‘‘Practical Series 

mistakes are made in taki otoagraphs, 

developing and finishing, aan Rewts avoid them. 
‘ollow these instructions and make a success of 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


SEND FOR OUR 
NEW BULLETIN (No. 135) JUST OUT 


a Bargains in Cameras, Lenses 
and Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


To get you acquainted with our Unusual Quality and Service 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 


2234 North 29th 
will send 
For One 5x7 U: 
Cents 


from one of your 


film-negatives. 
One Book of 168 pages, “How to Make Good Pictures.” 
One Sample Photo-Print of Historic Interest. 
Our Booklet on “Advice.” Some Folders. 
Our Booklet, “Worth-while Pictures,” and a Price-List. 
(Remit by Money-Order, 2c. Stamps or Coin.) 


110 West 32nd Street NEW YORK 


HERE’S THE ANSWER! 
A booklet of simple, direct answers to 


75 PHOTOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 
P to the A Photographer 
R SALE BY 


The Price . . . 35 Cents 
FO 
ROBEY - COMPANY 
BOSTON 


38 BROMFIELD STREET - - - 


Per Copy . 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 


F 
Platinotype and Palladio Papers 
Send for New List 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L 
It’s that Luminous, Vibrating Quality that enables 
Pictorialists, Amateurs and Professionals 
to win prizes and honors by the use of 
THE STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Kalogen, a uni 1, d liquid developer; 
just add water. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A 
GLAN 


SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 

Set pointer opposite fi which corresponds to 
al on height. The Bis tograph will then meas- 

ure the A war-time 
‘ Fits in vest-pocket. 
your dealer 8 or sent post- paid for $1.25. 

A. W. MacMILLAN 

Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


KRAUSS-ZEISS Tessars, Protars and Binoculars 
STEREOSCOPIC and MINIATURE C. our ialty 
All models GRAFLEXES with Imported Tessars 


New list ready in August 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 


245 7th Avenue (24th Street) . - New York 


HARVEY EXPOSURE METERS 


N°2 for Kodaks MP for 


and 

rior or 
Interior. 
$220 

Your Dealer or G.L. Ha: 
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“MADE IN U S.A." 


Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
DesignsforPhotoAlbums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 18¢, extra for mailing 
——— J. W. JOHNSTON 


New Arts Bidg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y. 
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DOWN TO PRE-WAR PRICES 


3A SCOUT CAMERA 
$14.95 


Regular price, $21.87 


A fortunate purchase of several hundred of these guaranteed, 
high-grade, perfect 3A Scout Roll-film Cameras enables us to 
dispose of them quickly at the remarkably low price of $14.95. 


The 3A Scout has a remarkable double Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens; a five-speed Shutter; reversible brilliant Finder, and 
uses all standard makes of roll-films. Complete with free 
Photographic Manual of Instruction. Price includes war-tax. 


Only $14.95 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 West 32nd Street NEW YORK 


Landscapes of 


Unusual Beauty 


Pictorial Effects 


obtainable with 
no other lens 


are possible with the 


HANOVIA SOFT-FOCUS LENS 


Fine for interior work 
Good results in dull lights 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co. 


_ NEWARK, N. J. 
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True Sepias 
FRANK B. HOWE 


“iF one wants a startling demonstra- 
4) tion of the flexibility of the English 
language, Mr. Photographer, take 
¥) an afternoon off and walk down the 

24) main street of your particular city 
or town, be it New York City or Pyro Corners, 
and gaze upon the wonders displayed by the va- 
rious photographic studios and stores. “‘Sepias,”’ 
they call them; but if the shade of Daguerre 
were to return suddenly to earth, he would 
probably define these productions—that we 
fondly apply that name to—as any photograph 
whose tone varied from yellow to deep purple. 
For it is a fact that anything passes for a sepia, 
provided it is not an absolute black-and-white 
picture. Why mince matters? 

Why this condition should exist, is not the 
province of the present writer to explain. His 
purpose is to propound a method whereby a 
good sepia can be made by the re-development- 
method from any black-and-white photograph, 
despite the conditions that may have existed in 
its making whether it be underexposed, over- 
exposed, underdeveloped, forced in develop- 
ment, made with an excess of bromide, or treated 
in any of the dozen ways that we are told are 
detrimental to the production of a satisfactory 
sepia. We ref: r to a true sepia, without a trace 
of yellow or purple in its make-up—a real, rich. 
rare sepia, and of that type which fairly stands 
out apart from the paper-support in the sheer 
beauty of its tone. 

This process is based upon the use of the follow- 
ing formula, which is the customary one for re- 
development. It is given in case anyone may 
not be familiar with it, although it is doubtless 
recorded in the notebook or on the walls of the 
darkroom of most photographers: 


Stock-Solution 1: Water............. 12 ounces 
Potassium Ferricy- 


Stock-Solution 2: Water............. 6 ounces 
Sodium Sulphide. ... } ounce 


From these stock-solutions, solutions for use 
are made by dilution as follows: 


Bleacher: Stock-Solution 1. .... 12 ounces 
Re-developer: Stock-Solution 2..... 6 ounces 


As stated previously, any black-and-white 
photograph, made on any kind of developing- 
paper, may be used, irrespective of the accuracy 
of its production with regard to correct exposure 
and development, or amount of bromide used 
in the developer. 

First, without previously wetting the print, 
immerse it in the re-developing-solution for a 
period of three minutes, be careful to keep the 
solution moving—by rocking the tray or, if there 
are several prints, by continual handling-over. 
At the expiration of this time, the prints should 
be rinsed thoroughly, preferably under a gentle 
flow of running water. There is no apparent 
change in the picture at this time; it still has its 
original black-and-white appearance. 

The print should next be placed in the bleach- 
ing-solution, as in ordinary re-development, and 
left until all trace of the blacks is removed. It 
will not bleach out as completely as is the case 
when the print is bleached without previous 
immersion in the sulphide—the image is very 
distinct in comparison to the non-sulphided ones. 
As soon as the picture loses all blacks—in case of 
doubt, leave it a little longer, the length of im- 
mersion in the bleacher makes no difference in 
the tone—take it out and rinse it again, until 
all the yellow from the bleaching-solution is 
washed off. Then transfer it to the re-develop- 
ing-solution again and let it remain until original 
detail returns. Generally, this reaction is com- 
pleted in a minute; if not, the bath is old and a 
fresh one should be used. Following this, the 
print should have a short immersion in the 
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acetic-acid hardener used in the fixing-bath of 
all developing-papers, and fifteen minutes of 
washing. When this operation is completed, the 
result is a sepia that is a sepia. 

At times of unusual climatic conditions—either 
of heat or humidity—it may be found advisable 
to lessen the time in the first bath—the sulphide 
—to two minutes. This should not be done un- 
less the finished print tends to show a purplish 
tinge or to lose its richness and pluck. Ordi- 
narily, three minutes will be found correct. 
Should minute blisters appear, dilute the stock- 
solution (1) with an equal amount of water. 


The slippery, slimy feeling on the hands, after 
one has been working with the sulphide, can be 
removed instantly by immersing them in the 
acetic acid hardening-solution. The preparation 
of the solutions and the producing of the sepia 
tones constitute really fascinating work. 

Such is the process and such is its simplicity. 
With its use, there is no excuse for poor sepias. 
And last—but by no means least to those who 
employ photography commercially—is the con- 
sideration that there is no additional expense 
involved in its employment. The method is at 
hand. Help yourself! 


Landscapes with Figures 


GEORGE W. FRENCH 


yer STUDY of the works of the world’s 
greatest landscape-painters would 
fe os convince the student of the fact 

SNM that the most popular works are 
==8) those which contain figures. Corot, 
for instance, painted very few pictures which 
were not brightened up, here and there, with 
touches of human life and there are very few 
landscapes, indeed, which are not improved by 
the addition of a bit of human interest. 

In treating this important subject, there are 
several phases that need consideration. First, 
we should ask ourselves whether the figure is 
necessary to carry out the idea of the scene; 
and, second, whether the figure or the view is the 
more important part of the composition. Then, 
if we decide to use the figure, we must be very 
careful to place it where it will best add to the 
merits of the composition; or, if we must have 
the figure at a certain point, we should place 
the camera so that the rest of the composition 
will harmonize with the figure in producing a 
well-balanced composition. 

Virtually, nine out of every ten landscapes 
are improved by the addition of a figure. Many 
of our landscapes are roadways, farm-scenes, 
trees, lakes and forests, and there is something 
about each that appeals to some particular 
emotion within us; so that the figure, if placed 
appropriately, completes the feeling of satis- 
faction. For instance, when we gaze at a beauti- 
ful road that winds along under shady trees, 
we like it not only because of the pleasing grace 
of the lines and beauty of its tones, but in good 
part because of the mental image formed of our 


walking or driving along such a beautiful road. 
A figure placed therein is entirely in keeping with 
what should actually occur were we to make the 
most of the scene. So this single illustration 
leads to my next statement which is that figures 
should be in harmony with the scene. You will 
recollect that in March Puoto-Era the picture 
of the two youngsters on the fence in the meadow 
was criticized and the winning criticism remarked 
that Dutch cuts and best clothes were not in 
harmony with a meadow-scene. This aptly il- 
lustrates my point; but I could be still more 
concrete by saying that in a picture of a rustic, 
old roadway winding along between old rail- 
fences, an old farm-team would be much more 
fitting than an automobile. 

As to the size of the figure in the picture- 
space, there is no set rule. Of course, it will 
depend upon its importance as a part of the 
composition. If it is so large, and occupies 
such a prominent place in the foreground that 
it attracts a good part of our attention, it is apt 
to produce a genre. It is a good plan to use 
the figure either as a balancing-device or as an 
adjunct to the general theme, without allowing 
it to occupy a space longer, either way, than 
one-sixth of the diagonal of the picture. How- 
ever, figures should be large enough to be dis- 
tinguishable. There are times, when we can 
place a figure in the extreme distance in such a 
manner that, when contrasted with the back- 
ground, it forms a valuable unit in the compo- 
sition. 

As a general rule, it is not judicious for most 
of us to attempt to place figures in the fore- 
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ground of a landscape because of the skill that 
such treatment calls for, lest we make a genre of 
the work or occupy so much space with the 
figures that they detract from the balance of 
the view. Corot could use foreground-figures 
with beautiful effect; but with the brush he could 
do many things that are not possible with the 
camera. The most common views in which we 
really need foreground-figures are seashore— 
beach-scenes—and extended views of home- 
scenes. But the larger the landscape-propor- 
tions are, the easier it is to use figures in the 
foreground without trespassing on the attrac- 
tions: of’ the landscape itself. The grouping of 
several figures really constitutes a subject for 
another article; but we might mention here that 
the tendencies to avoid are: the crowding of 
figures and placing them too closely together, 
scattering them too much, grouping them in a 
symmetrical order, and allowing their attention 
to be divided. 

Of all the parts of a picture, the foreground 
is the most important from the standpoint of 
composition. More often than seldom, the ama- 
teur fails right there in his struggle to attain 
skill as an artistic worker. Experienced pic- 
torial workers have always given it extreme at- 
tention in preparing for an exposure. Very 
often quite a transformation has to be effected 
before the setting is satisfactory. In general, 
they do not use figures in adapting their fore- 
ground to the view; but they do use other 
mediums to add interest, and to produce balance 
by adding interest to blank spaces. How often 
we all make use of footprints and transplant bits 
of vegetation temporarily in order to add in- 
terest to extended monotonous parts of the 
landscape-picture. 

It is not my intention to elaborate on the 
talked-to-death subject of types of camera- 
enthusiasts—the type who snaps everything 
that looks good and must always have someone 
stuck in the immediate foreground staring 
apishly at the camera, and the type who looks 
only for the artistic and then works out a plan 
to get the best effect from that particular setting. 
Type number one will always exist, and it is 
perfectly proper that he should; but type number 
two is the one who will read this article and every 
other article that aims to create wider interest 
among camera-owners in the charming pastime 
of looking for the best only and then making 
even that more interesting. And right here I 
must add that he who would get the most satis- 
faction out of his work should not combine his 
record-pictures with his pictorial ones. He should 
have two sets of albums for his prints, for they 
serve two distinctly separate purposes, and by 


having only pictorial prints in one set, he will 
find constant enjoyment in looking this set over 
from time to time for the purpose of noting 
whether he is making progress. 

Now as to “looking for the best only and mak- 
ing even that more interesting’—no one, I 
believe, will ever learn what real picture-fun is, 
until he trains himself to hike for the open on a 
real picture-hunt. If he has a friend to go with 
him who also loves the sport, his enjoyment 
will be doubled for he can not only chat as he 
goes along, but he will be prepared to make 
landscapes with figures whenever he wishes. 
Then to get the most out of his pictures, he must 
decide whether the light is right for the best 
results, and whether the landscape would be 
better with or without a figure. This is a difficult 
point about which to give instructions, for much 
will depend on each ,individual’s taste. If the 
scene is already well balanced, and if the lights 
and shadows are beautiful and the aerial per- 
spective is pronounced, a figure will not be of 
any particular advantage; but if he would have 
the picture tell a story, through association of a 
figure with the surroundings, or if it is not cor- 
rectly balanced, he can use his friend to the best 
advantage. At times, however, he will decide 
that an entirely different figure is needed. For 
instance, a graceful road leading to or from a 
set of farm-buildings would be greatly improved 
by having a farm-rig plodding along in the dis- 
tance; and, in fact, almost any stretch of road 
can be improved as a picture by including some 
appropriate figure properly placed. 

To obtain the best picture possible of already 
pleasing views, we often find that one or two 
elements are lacking at the particular time of 
our visit. Perhaps the sun is not in the most 
advantageous position, or maybe the sky is 
blank; perhaps the wind is too strong for the 
time-exposure needed, or maybe the desired 
farm-wagon does not appear when everything 
else is favorable. Then we must exercise pa- 
tience and resourcefulness, and wait or even post- 
pone our attempt until another day. Patience 
is a big asset in striving to obtain the best results 
from landscapes; and, without it, our pictures 
would never be more than commonplace. The 
writer, who is not overblessed with that wonder- 
ful quality, spent three years getting a satis- 
factory picture of “Along the Dusty Highway,” 
and this is not wholly satisfactory, for what was 
wanted along the road instead of the automobile 
was some sort of a farm-rig. The reason for this 
long period of being unsuccessful was because 
it had to be made on the annual vacation, and 
preferably when sunshine, clouds and a figure 
were present. It is an actual fact, that on each 
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“HOW DEAR TO MY HEART,” 


of the first two years of trials, the grass was 
worn to the brown earth because of so much 
sitting around waiting for a combination of 
team, clouds and sun at just the opportune time 
—2.30 to 4 p.m. when shadows were at their best. 
There is a setting here for a beautiful picture and 
sometime I shall get it! 

In all such picture-making we must keep in 
mind a very important phase of pictorial work, 
and that is composition, for without it a pic- 
ture is valueless from the artist’s standpoint. 
Just now, I have reference to the horizon-line. 
It is easy by holding the camera low when figures 
are near the foreground, to obtain a picture in 
which the figure looms above this line, thus pro- 
ducing an impression of extreme height, and if 
the camera is held high, the impression of look- 
ing up hill will result. The horizon-line should 
be kept away from the middle of the view, ver- 
tically, and it should be remembered that a 
straight horizon-line is much less artistic than a 
pronounced broken one. 

There should be no need of warning against 
making a picture when the subject is gazing 
straight at the camera. In this class—figure in 
landscape—it does not matter so much as in 
genres; for, sometimes, the figures are so small 
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that we do not notice them in particular; but 
even so, catching them unawares or posing them 
properly is the most satisfactory method to use. 
The same rules that apply to plates, exposure 
and lighting, apply to landscapes in general. 
To be brief, these are double-coated or backed 
orthochromatic plates, a ray-filter, an exposure- 
meter, a tripod, and a lens-shade. Without 
every one of these, your work will never be 
above the commonplace; for the beauty of a 
picture depends in great part on the quality of 
tones and halftones, and one cannot render 
these properly without the orthochromatic plates 
and the ray-filter. And then, time and money 
are big assets to most of us—we can save on each 
by using a meter and thus ensuring against 
wasting a plate and the time spent in preparing 
for the exposure. Lighting makes or ruins the 
landscape-picture. It is rarely ever that we 
can get the most pleasing result with the sun 
directly back of us, or directly at the side, or 
directly in front. When it is directly back, we 
get no shadows. When directly at the side, all 
shadows run in lines parallel to the base line of 
the picture, and when directly in front, the 
shadows run directly towards us, often in monot- 
onous vertical lines. I believe that ideal re- 
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sults can be obtained with the sun in a position 
between the side and the front, for we then get 
a play of sunlight on the edges of the darkest 
objects and a beautiful lighting-effect with fine 
oblique shadows which often serve to balance 
the composition and make an interesting picture 
of an otherwise monotonous foreground. 

If beginners or even many experienced workers 
would realize the importance of using the equip- 
ment mentioned and studying for the best light- 
ing-effects, what a difference it would make in 
their work. 

It is true in photography as in every other 
human activity, that one person aims to become 
efficient where ten are content with simply 
learning how to do a thing only fairly well. 
Thus their judgment of real merit is undeveloped. 
It is a law in economics that we get only what we 
pay for. Our tastes become more refined only 
in proportion to what we sacrifice in time or 
money or both. If we use a cheap lens and 
never study the results of better ones, our stand- 
ards of photographic art will be mediocre and 
our endeavors stunted. If we do not read 
about photography, we have no way tolearn 
what is being done, what improvements are 
being made, and how we can obtain better 
results. Then, if we do read but do not practice, 
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it is but an example of our poor standards. 
Either we have not the “push” to devote the 
energy to it, or we are satisfied with mediocre 
results. I have always admired PuHoto-Era 
because it stands for quality. It does not en- 
courage slipshod work nor does it cater to any 
one. It aims to educate, and it is certainly 
obtaining gratifying results—judging from what 
we often hear from its readers and other sources. 

There is so much that could be added to this 
subject that it is difficult to stop. Landscapes 
with figures, like any other landscapes, are fail- 
ures as pictorial work, unless they contain at- 
mosphere and proper perspective. Atmospheric 
effects are obtained on hazy or misty days, and 
well against the light. Dark, heavy foregrounds 
sharply defined with the distance out of focus, 
are the means to obtain fine atmospheric effects. 

By removing one half of a double lens, we 
shorten our field of view; but add to correct 
perspective by eliminating distortion entirely. 
Our exposure, however, naturally is increased, 
because of the increased focal length. 

As for paper, I prefer for all months, except 
winter, a rough-buff paper, as soft as the nega- 
tive will allow, yet we should aim for as con- 
trasty effects as possible without blocking up 
the shadows. 
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Warnings to the Photo-Salesman 


CHARLES G. 


a ‘sacl to call the readers’ at- 
tention to the dangers that beset 


23} amateur photographers through the 
aes of light-fingered artists who, at that 
time, were preying upon these people, and the 
public in general, by stealing cameras or lenses 
wherever available. Since that time the game 
has gone merrily on until at present there are so 
many new devices in the art of stealing photo- 
graphic implements that it has become impossi- 
ble for the owners of these to keep pace with new 
methods. The thief is generally several laps 
ahead; for stealing is his business. 

There are two methods that may successfully 
be employed in coping with the situation. The 
first one is to shoot the thief at sunrise; but 
failing in this, we are left to adopt the other 
method. This one is for the owners of photo- 
apparatus to educate themselves. In other 
words, keep ahead of the thief by making a 
study of his methods, then, when you catch him 
with the goods, be sure to do one of two things— 
either make it necessary for the ambulance to 
bring a broom along to sweep up what is left of 
his dismembered body, or follow up the prosecu- 
tion of his case until you have been able to drive 
over the road which he has helped to build while 
in chains. 

The amateur who owns a high-grade camera 
does not wish to lose it; therefore with him, 
“eternal vigilance” are words worth while. If 
he is on the train, his camera should be locked in 
his bag when he leaves his seat for any length of 
time. It should not be left in sight where it 
might be easily picked up by some one passing 
through the car. When he rides on the boat, he 
should keep the camera with him constantly, 
unless he has a berth, and, if so, the trunk has a 
lock and it should be used. In the hotel, it is 
advisable to keep the camera in the trunk when 
it isnotin use. In the home, it should be insured 
and kept out of sight im a secure place. Again I 
say, eternal vigilance helps to spell permanent 
ownership. 

The professional photographer usually em- 
ploys cameras of such size and weight that the 
thief seldom, if ever, gives a thought toward 
“lifting” them; but it is the lens he wants, and 
not the camera. Many studios are of the one- 
man type with a receptionist sometimes assisting 
in the work. Generally, when luncheon-time 
comes along, there will be only one person in the 
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studio, and this proves the psychological moment 
for Mr. Nimble Fingers. In every photogra- 
pher’s studio, the camera-stand with lenses in 
sight is on the floor of the studio proper; and it 
is not a difficult task for the thief to get by the 
one person left at the place around the noon- 
hour. They do it all the time. Photographers 
should do some thinking aiong these lines, thus 
removing the temptation to steal. The lenses 
may easily be detached and put in a safe place 
when not in actual use; but how many photog- 
raphers do this? 

But the main scene of operations in lens-and- 
camera-thieving may be found at our photo- 
supply houses. There is a constant stream of 
stolen cameras and lenses coming from these 
centers. This would be a long article, indeed, 
if all the devices of the thief were enumerated; 
but the mention of some of their cunning tricks 
may prove both interesting and educational to 
those who have not awakened to the situation. 
New devices, of course, are sprung every day; 
but if the dealer acquaints himself with the fun- 
damentals it will go a long way toward fortifying 
him for the detection of the new tricks, as they 
are termed. Here are some of them. A would-be 
customer edges up to the counter and offers a 
camera or lens for exchange, leaving it on the 
showcase rather carelessly. The salesman shows 
him an outfit, and the thief tells him it looks 
good; but he would like to see another, in the 
meantime stepping away several feet from his 
own outfit. At this juncture the thief’s con- 
federate moves up near it, and it usually be- 
comes an easy thing for the confederate to get 
it. The crook remaining behind demands pay 
for his outfit, and many times, the dealer not 
wishing to have a scene created in his store, nor 
defend a suit in court, settles and swears that it 
will never happen in his place again. 

Another very common error may be found in 
seventy-five per cent of the supply-houses to-day. 
Salesmen in these places will at times place on 
the counter from two to five outfits, and not one 
in ten can tell you when a camera is missing. It 
might seem so, at first thought; but try it and 
see. It took us at least two years to drive this 
home in our establishment, and before we could 
successfully do it, we arranged to steal outfits 
from each other. Personally, I have in dozens 
of cases slipped a camera or lens from a salesman, 
and in a couple of hours would call the young 


_ man in and ask him if he knew an outfit had 


been stolen from him while he was waiting upon 
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a particular customer. He would invariably be 
positive that he put every outfit back in stock. 
To-day, our salesmen have one thing on the 
counter at a time. If a customer wants to see 
something else, then back in the case goes the 
article that was first being shown. The thief has 
a cinch when he can inveigle the salesman into 
showing him two or more outfits at a time. 

A thief came into a well-known supply-house, 
recently, and asked to see a reflex type of camera 
with lens. The salesman was at the time wait- 
ing upon another customer, and, had he known 
his business, would not have shown the reflecting 
outfit’ before he had finished with the one who 
came first. . He handed it out like a farmer, and 
proceeded to finish with his prospect, when sud- 
denly the thief handed back the outfit with some 
remark, and the salesman placed it on the shelf 
and gave it no further thought at the time. 
When they came to look at the camera a few 
moments later, the lens was missing. The thief 
had simply unscrewed it from the front-board, 
and closed the lid, feeling confident that the 
salesman would not give him any further thought, 
but would finish with his first customer which 
completed the program as the thief had planned. 

One morning, early, a fellow of good appear- 
ance walked into our place at a time when only 
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two of our men were in the store. This fellow 
walked calmly behind the counter and picked up 
an expensive outfit. He deliberately started to 
walk toward the door, hoping to get out without 
suspicion, and would have done so had it not been 
for the fact that one of our men happened to be 
up on the mezzanine floor and had kept an eye 
upon the stranger. When the thief saw our man 
coming down the stairs on the run, he jumped 
out of the door and a sprinting-match followed. 
It lasted for a couple of blocks, when they all 
went down in a heap in a subway entrance. The 
camera came back to the store, and the present 
address of the thief is Sing Sing Prison, Ossining. 

Here is another pretty good one. A crook 
will come into the store, select a high-grade out- 
fit, and request that it be sent C. O. D. to some 
hotel in the vi inity at a certain hour. At the 
appointed time. the crook waits in the lobby for 
the boy to deliver the package. When the boy 
arrives, the crook steps up to him and asks if the 
package he has to deliver is addressed to a cer- 
tain party, mentioning it of course, and natu- 
rally the boy’s suspicion is not aroused for he is 
glad he has so easily found the would-be owner. 
The crook either gives him a worthless cheque, 
or takes the package, saying that he wants to go 
to his room for the money. Once in the elevator, 
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the swindler is on his way to the pawnbroker; 
for he gets off the elevator and walks down the 
stairs unobserved. 

A pretty clever scheme was recently tried on 
a certain dealer in cameras and lenses in New 
York City. The telephone-bell rang one fore- 
noon, early, and the call was switched to the 
manager. The party at the other end of the 
line represented himself to be the buyer of a large 
and well-known brewery-concern, and said that 
he had been asked by the management to buy 
for them several high-grade cameras which they 
desired to use as presents in pensioning several 
of their old employees. He stated that they had 
already sent to the manufacturers for catalogs, 
and, after looking them over, decided upon a 
camera with F/4.5 lenses listing at $85.00 each. 
He stated that ten were needed, and asked if 
they were in stock. Fortunately for the early 
consummation of the deal, they happened to be 
on hand. The prospective buyer stated that the 
firm would send down a messenger with an order, 
and the manager, bubbling over with his ability 
to put over such a large order so easily, replied 
that the outfits would be ready at a certain hour. 
When the appointed time arrived, the messenger 
was on hand to get the goods, and presented the 
brewery concern’s ordereduly countersigned and 
which was sent to the credit-department for the 
usual O. K. Up to this moment, no thought of 
misrepreseritation had entered into the transac- 
tion. Here was an order amounting to over 
$800.00, and naturally the credit-department 
conferred with the manager regarding it. It was 
decided that they had better call the brewery 
and have the order confirmed. It proved that 
the brewery had never thought of placing such 
an order. The thief had stolen one of their 
order-blanks and forged both order and signa- 
ture to it, and he would have gotten by with his 
scheme, had he not been so greedy in ordering 
so many cameras at one time. The supply- 
house made the mistake in not packing up a 
dummy-outfit, delivering it to the messenger 
(who proved to be one picked up on the street) 
and sending a detective along behind when it 
might have been an easy matter to have appre- 
hended the crook. 

The most clever piece of work, to my mind, 
was successfully put over at a certain photo- 
stock house in this city, some time ago, and, while 
it does not come under the caption of stolen 
cameras and lenses, it possesses so much of origi- 
nal crookedness that I must acquaint you with 
the scheme. The cast of characters in this drama 
will be known as follows: photo-dealer, Mr. A; 
photographer, Mr. B; photographer’s customer, 
Mr. C. We will call the crook by his right name. 


Time, first of the month; scene, New York City 
—Herald Square district. On the fateful morn- 
ing, before B gets down to work, the crook waits 
in the hallway for the postman. B’s mailbox is 
then rifled and, among other letters taken are 
one each from A and C. A’s envelope contains 
a statement of B’s account which amounts to less 
than ten dollars. C’s envelope contains a cheque 
which was in payment for some photographs 
which B had made for him. It amounted to 
$17.00. -The crook takes this cheque, raises the 
amount to $77.00, then goes down to A and pre- 
sents it with forged endorsement in settlement 
of B’s account. The bookkeeper accepts the 
cheque and hands the crook the difference in 
cash—never dreaming, of course, that he does 
not represent B. 

In the old days, our police-department, here, 
gave us little assistance in locating stolen lenses 
and cameras; but now it is different. The same 
thing holds good in other large centers. Here, 
every dealer in second-hand goods must have a 
license for which he is taxed a certain amount. 
Each day, a blank must be filled out giving a full 
description of the articles purchased, the name 
of the party who offers it for sale, and any other 
information that might be possible to give. They 
keep an up-to-date list of lenses and cameras 
stolen in different parts of the country, and, with 
this before them, can locate missing goods read- 
ily. Therefore, it behooves the dealer in second- 
hand goods to be very careful what he buys or 
takes in exchange, as well as to know something 
about the party who offers the goods for sale. 

I believe that there is a much higher code of 
ethics employed these days than existed many 
years ago, as far as second-hand dealers in cam- 
eras and lenses are concerned; but on the other 
hand, there is a much larger army of crooks than 
in the old days. Thus, the dealer has more with 
which to contend, for he is continually kept on 
the anxious seat watching what might happen 
next. 

He will, however, be able to lessen the number 
of stolen cameras and lenses if he educates his 
salesman to become vigilant in everything he 
does. Remember that the man or woman who 
comes into the store with a coat on the arm pos- 
sesses a weapon that is mightier than the trick 
hand-bag or satchel. This coat, when thrown 
carelessly upon the counter, is apt to carry with 
it a multitude of sins. It is the thief’s best bet. 
Watch the overcoat. Then, again, if only one 
outfit at a time is on the counter, you are a pace 
ahead of the crook who stands nearby awaiting 
an opportunity. All strangers are not crooks; 
but many times it happens that crooks may be 
found among them. 
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THE FENWAY 


JAMES COOPER 


An Amateur’s Confession 
ENOCH M. BARKER 


Y dear Mr. Editor and photographic 
{4 friends. It is with regret that I am 
obliged to confess to you all that a 


the amateur photographic ranks. After consid- 
erable thought, I have concluded that they are 
right in their announcement. All through thirty 
years’ snapshots, time-exposures and, sometimes, 
no exposures, and making all sorts of prints, with 
all kinds of papers, enjoying a few of the best 
results and casting into the waste-basket many 
failures, the thought never occurred to me to 
share with my amateur-friends the pleasure of 
looking over some of the results, so that they 
could have an opportunity to criticize, condemn 
or tear to pieces to their delight. 

With a faint heart, I submit to you, Mr. Editor, 
a few specimens for publication, to be rejected 
or accepted, just as your judgment dictates. 
While having enjoyed photography through all 
these years, nothing has interested me more 
than taking my little, silent companion, a 244 
x 314 Speedex, for a ramble through the country, 
looking forward and backward to discover some 
view that would, according to my idea, be artis- 
tic. When one attempts to search for views of 


this nature, a lot of patience is necessary; for it 
often happens that the ramble ends without an 
exposure, not because the object looked for has 
not been found, but principally due to the light- 
ing, and to the fact that one is on the spot too 
late in the day to obtain the effect desired. The 
writer often makes a note of the location and 
the hour of the day the picture in question should 
be photographed and makes a second trip some 
other day. 

When taking these trips, the camerist should 
provide himself with a small saw measuring about 
five or six inches, also a wooden handle in which 
the saw can be fitted when wanted for use. This. 
instrument has been a very useful article, espe- 
cially so when objectionable shrubbery or small 
trees obstruct the point of view. 

I remember one instance when this tool came 
in at an opportune time. A very pretty view 
presented itself to me and there was only one 
spot to plant my tripod camera to get it; but, 
on focusing the scene on the groundglass, I per- 
ceived a small tree about three inches in diam- 
eter in the center of the foreground and just high 
enough to divide the view into two parts. The 
little accessory, mentioned above, came forth 
and, in a very few minutes, the objectionable 
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trespasser was removed. A knife to remove the 
object would have caused considerable pain to 
the user, not taking into consideration the amount 
of time consumed in cutting through it. On 
another trip, the sound of falling water was dis- 
tinctly heard, but was not located until by acci- 
dent while foraging around some thick bushes, 
a very pretty stream and beautiful falls loomed 
up before me. To get this picture, the saw with 
the aid of the knife removed enough of the bushes 
and intruding branches to enable me to obtain a 
very satisfactory picture. 

The writer does not disapprove the so-called 
snapshot practice; but, if insisted upon, the 
picture-maker must be sure that the subject has 
at least the proper lighting. Through my entire 
experience as an amateur, I have used all-sized 
cameras, from an 8 x 10 down to a 214 x 314, and 
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during the past three years, I have confined 
myself to the smaller size. This camera is 
equipped with a 3!4-inch focus Goerz F/6.8 lens 
in combination with a Compound shutter, and 
negatives made with it can be enlarged to any 
size desired. The illustration of ‘“‘Gwynns Falls 
Park” was enlarged to an 11 x 14 and appeared 
just as satisfactory as the one enlarged to a 5 x 7. 

This equipment may be more expensive than 
most amateurs would care to invest in; but to 
obtain the best results, I consider it is necessary 
to use the best outfit that can be had, especially 
so as regards the lens. In my estimation, no 
other combination is better for making pictures 
of landscapes and of children. Most of the pict- 
ures submitted with this narrative were made 
with this combination and enlarged to 5 x 7, and 
give all the appearance of contact-prints. 
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SUNLIGHT-PORTRAIT A. H. WOOD 


SUNLIGHT-PORTRAIT A. H. WOOD 


Sunlig ht-Portraiture 


A. H. 


AVING recently made some ex- 
Z| periments along the lines of sun- 
© light-portraiture, I feel certain that 


exceedingly interesting branch of 
photography. 

Not long ago, being engaged in making home- 
portraits in the Midway—California’s celebrated 
oil-district—I was unable to obtain anything 
satisfactory, by time-exposure, of an exceedingly 
active boy of three. As a last recourse I had the 
parents bring the child into the front-yard where, 
after surrounding him with his playthings, we 
finally succeeded in making him forget that he 
was having his picture taken. In a very short 
time, I was able to make three instantaneous 
sunlight-exposures. Somewhat to my _ aston- 
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ishment, the parents were delighted with the 
results, preferring the natural positions of the 
snapshots—the one of the child examining bug 
being especially appreciated—to the more stiffly 
overretouched poses of the studio. I obtained 
a twenty-dollar order, together with a promise 
of further work in the fall. 

Now a word regarding the technical side of 
the sunlight-photograph. The exposures were 
made by placing the child between the source of 
light—in this case the sun—and the camera, care 
being exercised, of course, that the lens was 
properly shaded from the sun’s rays. By turn- 
ing the child slightly from side to side, wonderful 
possibilities will be readily seen for obtaining 
shadow-lightings. The play of light and shadow 
upon the face enables one to get a great variety 
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of lightings—anything from a Rembrandt to a 


line-light. My instantaneous exposures were 
made upon portrait-film with a Zeiss Anastigmat 
lens, F/6.3, wide open. The films, which were 
developed up fairly strong with the usual A.B.C. 
pyro-developer, were of sufficient density to 
make vigorous prints upon a mat-surfaced por- 
trait-paper. The delivered prints were in sepia. 

Of course, if one wishes to make a real study 


of sunlight-photography, one has merely to turn 
to the better grade of motion-pictures. The 
directors and cameramen have become masters 
of the use of light and shade; sunlight-effects are 
their stock in trade. Yes! big things are being 
done photographically by the motion-picture 
experts. Half an hour with an Artcraft Picture 
should reveal unexplored treasures to the observ- 
ant photographer. 


How Lenses are Made 


IHE least-informed person knows 
how difficult is the making of a 
lens. Walter Thielemann sketches 
j| in the Zentral Zeitung fiir Optik und 
Mechanik the process as follows: 

In the recent war, lenses and the whole series 
of optical instruments (field-glasses, periscopes, 
etc.) played a very important part. The making 
of these lenses requires exact scientific work 
based on long experience, and it is, therefore, 
comprehensible why photographic and kinema- 
tographic lenses which consist of merely one or 
more pieces of glass in a metal mounting are 
comparatively expensive. But a person who 
knows the care and labor required to produce 
from the raw materials the individual lenses of 
the required shapes, will understand much better 
the reasons for the high prices when adding as 
well the general expenses of the factory, interest 
on capital invested, management, advertising, 
mountings, which must be taken into account. 

Ordinary lenses are subject to a whole series 
of errors. In order to eliminate these, all photo- 
graphic lenses except the very simplest spectacle- 
lenses which, for most purposes, are useless, are 
composed of two or more single lenses fastened 
together, and these single lenses are made of 
various kinds of glass which differ in their index 
of refraction and in their power of dispersing 
the colors composing white light. If the single 
lenses are properly fitted together the errors 
can be remedied or, at least, greatly reduced. 

Before the manufacturer undertakes the pro- 
duction of a photographic lens, he must calcu- 
late its theoretical optical system with a view 
to the use to which it is to be put. He computes 


the curvature and the grouping of the lenses 
that will give the type desired. If he cannot 
obtain from the glass-maker a suitable kind of 
glass for his purpose, he must prepare it himself 
or select one that comes nearest to his require- 


ments, and must modify his formula to conform 
with the new quotients given by the glass selected. 

Photographic or optical glass requires casting 
of absolute uniformity. If this is lacking, in- 
equalities appear which cause irregular refrac- 
tion, thus preventing sharp focusing with the 
lens. To obtain uniform casting, the mass of 
glass must be kept in a molten state for a day 
and a half. To avoid breaking the container 
by the intense heat required, large clay-crucibles 
provided with a stirring-apparatus are employed. 
When the glass is ready to be cooled, the crucible 
is brought into the air and the mass of glass 
cracks owing to the sudden change of tempera- 
ture; in order to remove it from the crucible 
this must be broken. ' The utilizable pieces of the 
broken glass are again softened and pressed into 
plates which are now passed to the optical factory. 

These glass-plates come to the optician in a 
faceted form, so that their clearness can be 
determined. They are divided by a diamond 
circular saw into small pieces which represent 
the future lenses, according to their thickness. 
In case they require to be pressed, these small 
pieces are returned to the glass-maker, who 
moulds them very nearly into the shape they 
will have finally. After being moulded, they 
go back to the optical grinding-room. 

A trial-lens is now prepared according to the 
computations for its form and material—a task 
often demanding an extremely tedious labor of 
months. This trial-lens is tested in every way 
to see whether it meets the requirements. If 
the testing turns out successfully, a large number 
of similar lenses will be made. This manufac- 
ture involves both optical and mechanical prob- 
lems: the first in the preparation of the lens 
and, the second, in making the mounting. 

The optician again examines the pieces re- 
turned from the glass-maker which correspond 
nearly in size and thickness to those of the lenses 
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to be made. He then trims off the edges with 
a pair of pincers till they are circular in shape; 
the grinding then begins. The first grinding 
consists of rubbing the flat surfaces of the glass- 
discs against a rough-grinding-ball or cup turned 
mechanically. With one hand the workman 
presses on the revolving disc, the profile of which 
gradually takes the desired curvature, while 
with the other hand he throws damp sand on it, 
emery or carborundum from time to time. When 
this operation is finished, the glass undergoes re- 
peated treatment with emery, the grain of which 
becomes finer and finer, until the finest is used 
before polishing. Whether this is done by 
hand or by machine is immaterial, as the dif- 
ferent phases of the work are the same. 

In mechanical polishing, so far as the size of 
the lenses will permit, several glasses are fastened 
to the ball or head by means of a special cement; 
the other part of the apparatus carries the polish- 
ing pad. If a convex curve is desired, the glass 
must be fixed on the convex form; if a concave 
curve is wanted, the concave cup must be used. 
The two parts of the instrument are mounted 
on the lathe, one over the other, the lower part 
being immovable while the upper one is given a 
rotary motion and the polishing proceeds. Dur- 
ing the grinding and polishing the workman 
measures the lens frequently with accurate in- 
struments to see if the curvature and thickness 
are right. 

Polishing with paper is done by hand. An 
apparatus holding a special polishing-paper is 
mounted on a vertical lathe, and the workman 
gives it a rotary motion with the left hand; 
with the right hand he presses the glass (which 
is mounted on a simple piece of cork) until it 
has received the desired polish. The workman 
assures himself of the progress of the work, 
using a magnifying-glass by which he can see 
whether all roughness has disappeared. 

Polishing with pitch is used on all good lenses, 
and is done on a lathe. Opticians have em- 
ployed it for a long time and in the course of 
years many improvements have been made in 
the process. This lathe has the advantage of 
leaving both the operator’s hands free, as the 
rotary movement is given by two pedals as in a 
sewing-machine. There are also other models 
that work mechanically. The copper-cup is 
attached to the rotating spindle that turns in 
the cup of the machine and is supplied with 
specially prepared pitch. 

While the polishing is going on, the workman 
puts some jeweler’s red rouge mixed with water 
on the brush, sets the lathe in motion with his 
foot and presses on the ball and the glass. This 
gives the lens a very brilliant polish. During 


the course of the work, the operator verifies the 
curvature by comparing it with the standard 
previously prepared. This model, which is 
made of ordinary glass, is laid over the worked 
surface and shows the so-called Newton color- 
rings. These will be concentric and correct 
only when the piece being worked is correct. 
If the rings that approach one another overlap, 
it is wrong. By the application of this physical 
phenomenon, therefore, the optician can know 
certainly and on a scientific basis whether the 
lens he has prepared conforms to the theoretical 
standard or not. 

The round exterior form holds the glass in 
the paper process during the first grinding. In 
the Weiss method, this is done either at the 
beginning or at the end. In any case, the glass 
is fixed by means of a special cement on a wooden 
disc which is screwed firmly in the lathe. On 
the inside of a channel or bent tin of the desired 
diameter, which the workman holds in his right 
hand, with his left he turns the glass, at the 
same time constantly sprinkling sand on it. 


‘This process is called “‘edge-grinding.” 


Now, each lens must be centered on the pre- 
cision-lathe with pedals. A plate corresponding 
to the diameter of the glass to be centered is 
screwed on the front of the lathe, and the glass 
is fastened to this by means of warm pitch. Near 
the lathe is placed a lamp or candle or some other 
light. During the rotation of the lathe, the sur- 
face of the lens gives two flickering reflections of 
the light until, after repeated adjustments, the 
glass is centered and the light remains steady. 
After the interior centering with the light is 
done, the outer edge is ground by rubbing the 
glass against a copper plate. The lens is centered 
properly when a bright object reflected on its sur- 
face remains perfectly steady while the lens is turn- 
ing; if not, the reflection turns with it or “strikes.” 

This completes the work on the lens. In 
order to mount it—which, we would say in 
passing, is generally done only when they are 
ordered, they otherwise being kept unmounted 
—they are placed in metal-mountings of or- 
dinary construction. These must be painfully 
exact in all their parts: the screw-threads must 
work neither too hard nor too easily, so that 
the parts will all unscrew readily and not stick 
tight. Correct centering is also necessary here. 
The lenses must be placed in the mountings in 
their correct positions and at proper distances 
apart, and none may pass in an uncentered or 
out of parallel condition. 

In blacking the interior of the mountings, 
they are heated with wood-charcoal dipped into 
nitric acid and then well smoked over a fire. 
Finally, when cool, each piece is brushed and 
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varnished inside with a mat or glossy black as 
desired. The lens is then ready and it only re- 
mains to polish them up and engrave the names, 
numbers, etc. on them. 


Photographing an 


CARINE AND 


Qe 4\E have had the pleasant work lately 
Sy of photographing an old house. It 
is a beloved old house, too, and the 
owner suggested that we should 
not be in a hurry, but give it 
leisurely and sympathetic treatment. Before 
beginning, we had imagined ourselves taking 
six or eight negatives, for which a couple of 
visits would see us through. But the owner 
was wiser. He knew that, once we came under 
the spell of this enchanting old building, we 
should find a leisurely and extended treatment 
the only one possible. For an old house like 
this is a beautiful model, it is continually tempt- 
ing us with the sight of fresh angles, and so 
drawing plates from our bag. Instead of our 
six or eight negatives, we took sixteen distinctly 
different views. 

But before going into how we made our 
pictures, we had better describe the house itself. 
Built as part of it is, in the fifteenth century, on 
the site of a still older edifice, mostly from bricks 
and worked stone that were ancient even then, 
it became the home of rich and distinguished 
people, and, no doubt, high revels were carried 
out in its halls. But with the vicissitudes of 
time it degenerated into a farmhouse, and 
much of the beauty of massive beams and carved 
mantels was veiled through the fancy of succes- 
sive tenants, who, in the usual way of a certain 
period, painted or plastered, or whitewashed it 
all out of sight. It has been the present owner’s 
congenial task to rediscover all the old features 
of the building, and with much labor to bring 
them again into sight. In doing this, passages 
that had been walled up for centuries were un- 
earthed and restored to their original uses, oak 
paneling was scraped clean of paint and white- 
wash, and massive old beams, that still carry 
their allotted weight with ease and distinction, 
were brought to light. 

Our first photographic thoughts were di- 
rected to the distant view of the house, seen 
across lush meadows where the pedigree herd of 
Shorthorns (the great beef-breeders) grazed. As 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that the 
making of a lens demands highly scientific work 
which can be done only by especially skilful and 
experienced workmen.—Wiener Mitteilungen. 


Old English House 


WILL CADBY 


the owner pointed out, it was far and away the 
best position for a general view; but as the 
house was so far off from the high ground beyond 
the fields, it always came out as a mere dot in 
the picture. Of course, the obvious remedy 
was to use a telephoto lens, as no amount of en- 
larging from a direct photograph, made with an 
ordinary half-plate (444 x 6% inch) lens, would 
have sufficed. Consequently, a fine, bright 
morning was chosen, the cattle, as if by intuition, 
wandered into the right position, and the result is 
shown on page 72. With an Adon telephoto 
lens stopped down to stop No. 4, the exposure 
worked out at a little under a second, so that we 
were able to get our picture without the animals 
moving unduly. 

A very old corner of the house with the Rose 
Garden in front was easy to photograph, as the 
lawn extended a long way back, giving plenty of 
space to place the camera exactly where it should 
be. But when it came to making a view of the 
whole length of the south front to include the 
stone and tile terrace,’ our difficulties began. 
We were working with a half-plate camera fitted 
with a seven-inch Zeiss Tessar, intending to 
make the finished prints about double size by 
enlargement. But with this arrangement we 
found it impossible to include as much of the 
view as we wanted, for, if we backed the camera, 
we were immediately among the trees. Not 
having a battery of lenses of various focal lengths, 
we had to substitute the whole-plate (64% x 814 
inch) camera for the smaller size, using the same 
lens on the whole plate which it easily covered. 

Our next trouble with this same view was that, 
even with the tripod set high, the terrace did not 
show sufficiently; so a table had to be used, and 
from this rickety eminence, with the tripod 
stretched to its longest, the exposure shown on 
page 73 was made. Being so near to the sub- 
ject, and withal so near the lower part of it, the 
swingback had to be employed to get the vertical 
lines right, and the lens required stopping down 
to F/32 to obtain a reasonably sharp focus over 
the whole picture. 
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TELEPHOTO-VIEW OF OLD HOUSE 


We soon found when we came to study the 
interiors that it would be necessary to use the 
large camera with the short (7-inch) focus 
Zeiss on all of them, because of the impossibility, 
of otherwise getting far enough from our view so 
as to include all we wanted, so we stocked big 
plates and set to work. 

The hall, being the most interesting, important, 
and difficult room, was photographed first. In 
the days of the farmer occupants it had been 
partitioned up into several small rooms. When 
the divisions were removed, it revealed the old, 
simple structure. We made two views of it. 
One shows how all the rooms open into it. On 
the extreme left is the way to the kitchen and a 
glimpse of the dining-room. Next comes the 
staircase, then the door into the morning-room 
that leads out into the garden. And on the 
right we have the panel door half open, through 
which the drawing-room can be seen. The other 
picture, shown on page 74, gives a corner of the 
opposite end of the hall, showing the chimney- 
corner, still spanned by the original beam, 
which is cracked in places by the fires of many 
years, but strong as ever. In doing this photo- 
graph, the chief difficulty arose through the two 
windows that had to be faced by the camera. 
They illuminated bits of the room too strongly, 
and, at the same time, threw the other parts into 
impenetrable shadow. For this reason, the 
curtains were drawn. This improved the effect, 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


but immensely increased the exposure, for at its 
brightest, the hall is dark and sombre. And 
this brings us to a point where we wish to remind 
the beginner of the absolute necessity of an 
actinometer for such work. We used the 
Imperial No. 2 exposure-meter, which is spe- 
cially arranged for use with interiors, as the 
sensitive paper is four times as rapid as that 
supplied in the No. 1 pattern. The measuring 
of the light by this extra-rapid paper cannot be 
quite so accurate as with the slower sort; but it 
is near enough for practical purposes in a very 
dark room. The meter was set up on the chair 
in the far dark corner of the room shown in the 
photograph, and we then set to work to compose 
our picture. By the time we were ready to 
make the photograph, the meter had colored 
to match the pattern and, with the lens stopped 
down to F/32, the exposure came out at forty 
minutes. We gave fifty, and had no cause to 
regret our generosity. 

The other, or sunny end of the hall, was 
photographed on another visit, as it was neces- 
sary to choose a cloudy day, or the sun shining it 
might, or might not, have made a fine effect; 
but would certainly have prevented a detailed 
rendering of the room, which was our object. 
Afternoon was the best time for this picture, as 
then most of the light was coming from behind 
the camera. This was exposed for over one 
hour, but the light of a late autumn-afternoon 
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CORNER OF HOUSE 


WITH ROSE-GARDEN 


was none too long for our purpose, and we felt 
when we closed the lens, and the place was 
almost in darkness that we had certainly not 
erred on the side of overexposure. 

And here, perhaps, a word as to development 
would not be out of place, as these two negatives 
were the most difficult of any of the subjects we 
had to photograph. Old photographic manuals 
used to impress on the beginner the importance 
of exposing for the shadows. Excellent advice; 
but in the case of contrasty interiors, even if it 
is observed, we may yet spoil our negative in 
development if we use a strong solution. Our 
dark corners will no doubt be full of detail; but 
for all that they will print black before the 
lighter parts of the picture have reached their 
proper tone. It is too long a scale to expect of 
photographic printing-processes. So while bear- 
ing in mind to expose for the shadows, we must, 
so to speak, remember to develop for the high- 
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lights. In the case under discussion we used nor- 
mal developer one part, and water four parts, and 
settled down to a slow but satisfactory task, know- 
ing that our highlights were not piling on too much 
density while the shadows were getting detail. 

The other pictures shown offered no particular 
difficulties. The dining-room had a long and 
high window behind, and to the right of the 
camera, so the light was fairly evenly distributed 
over the whole subject, and the exposure was 
only a matter of two and one-half minutes. The 
timbered passage, the subject the owner of the 
house liked most of all, shows a rediscovered bit 
of the house that had long been walled up and 
out of sight and,use. 

The chief points to remember in doing this 
sort of work are: Always to measure the light by 
an actinometer; to choose sunny lightings for 
the outdoor subjects; to photograph the interiors 
on cloudy days, and even if the sun be veiled, 
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THE SOUTH FRONT 
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THE HALL 
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THE DINING-ROOM 
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THE TIMBERED PASSAGE 


not to attempt a subject which faces south or 
east in the morning, or west and north in the 
afternoon, otherwise unnecessary difficulties will 
be incurred; to use a light-shade on the lens for 
all the photographs. This is especially impor- 
tant where long exposures are necessary, and, 
lastly, to give very full exposures for dark 
interiors, and to use a diluted developer. 

These notes are the result of our experiences 
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which, we hope, will be a sort of stepping-stone 
to any one who is going to photograph old 
houses, or modern houses for all that, if they are 
well designed. 

This branch of photography is so interesting 
that, if we can save the beginner from tumbling 
into the pitfalls and making the mistakes that 
marked our own beginnings, this little article 
will have fulfilled its purpose. 


THINGS should not look as if they were 
brought together by accident and for the moment 
but should have an innate and necessary connec- 
tion. I want the people I paint to look as if 
they were dedicated to their station—as if it 
would be impossible for them to ever think of 
being anything but what they are. A work of 
art should be all of a piece and people and things 
should be there for an end. I wish to put all 
that is necessary, strongly and fully—indeed, I 
think things had better not be said at all than 
said weakly, because weakly said, they are, in a 
manner, deflowered and spoiled; but I profess 
the greatest horror of uselessness, however brill- 
iant, and filling up. Such things can have no 
result but to distract the attention and weaken 
the whole.—Jean Francois Millet. 


WHILE no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down governing the size and proportions of the 
mount, in a general way, it may be said that the 
farther away the print is supposed to be seen, the 
wider the mount should be. A print full of 
minute detail demanding a close view, requires a 
comparatively narrow mount. The reason for 
this is that one function of the mount is “to 
surround the picture with a space of silence,” as 
Ruskin said; or, in other words, to blot out all 
details in the immediate environment of the 
picture which would otherwise constitute its 
background. The eye is conscious of a larger 
area of the surroundings of a distant object than 
of an object seen at close range, hence a picture 
like Alexander’s Pot of Basil requires almost no 
mount at all.—Photography and Fine Art. 
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The Danger of Inadequate Fixation 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


is well known that sodium hypo- 
524) sulphite is inclined to precipitate 
when in solution; whereas the 
| partly exhausted salt, being heavier, 
b—esxe=d) js disposed to accumulate at the 
bottom of the fixing-tank. Fixing-baths which 
have been nearly exhausted, still possess the 
power to fix plates; but this is confined to the 
upper portion of the solution, whereas the lower 
portion is impotent. Such a bath ought to be 
set aside for a day or two, the upper portion 
carefully removed and poured into the fixing- 
tray, to be strengthened by a fresh hypo-solution. 
Workers who use flat dishes in which to fix their 
plates, do not run the risk of uneven fixing; 
but those who use deep, narrow tanks are apt to 
submit their plates to uneven fixation at the 
top, but insufficient at the bottom. This gives 
rise to uneven fixing and, eventually, to dis- 
coloration of the film. A good way is to give the 
fixing-bath a thorough shaking up, several times 
during the day, or just before inserting a new 
batch of developed plates. This will impart to 
the fixing-bath a homogeneous and evenly acting 
quality. The subject of the fixing-bath has not 
received adequate attention from the average 
photographer—amateur or professional. So long 
as the plate is clear and will yield good prints at 
the beginning, that seems to be all that is neces- 


sary. But when, after the lapse of years, the 
negative is taken out of the envelope for the 
purpose of reprinting, it may be discovered that 
it has become discolored wholly or in part, and 
such discoloration is almost impossible to re- 
move; or, it may be found that the image has 
faded to a greater or less extent. Workers who 
desire that their negatives remain available for 
many years to come, will do well to give particular 
attention to the fixing. On the surface, the 
process of fixing plates appears to be the simplest 
of all photographic operations; but, unless cared 
for intelligently, it may prove decidedly detri- 
mental to the permanence of the negative. A 
chrome-alum fixing-solution composed of impure 
ingredients may justly be regarded as a source of 
anxiety. If the photographer has reason to 
doubt the purity of the constituents—chrome 
alum and sodium sulphite—and has no means to 
test them, he may resort to a fixing-bath that 
contains only plain hypo, and this commodity is 
easily available. Even so, it will be well not to 
prolong its life unduly, but to discard it after a 
reasonable period of use—saving the dregs for 
the silver—and prepare a fresh bath. Staining 
of the negative can also be avoided by the use 
of Metol and other developing-agents of the para- 
midopheonol family, which, to the credit of Amer- 
ican chemists, are now made in this country. 


A Method of Locally Printing-Up Dense Highlights 


3 ASES occasionally arise due to over- 
development of the highlights in 
” negatives, particularly when coupled 
3 with underexposure, when high- 
light-details remain unrecorded in 
the print, for the reason that if printing be con- 
ducted to a stage to render such details, the 
shadows, or even the halftones, may be buried 
or solarised. Perhaps the commonest examples 
met are white dresses in out-of-door groups, 
where the lighting cannot be controlled. Faces, 
often shielded by large hats, necessitate develop- 
ment being carried to the point of obtaining an 
appréciable deposit of silver, regardless of block- 
ing up the highest lights, says the British Journal. 
The well-known expedient of covering the 
back of the negative with mat-varnish, and 


scraping the latter away over parts that require 
printing up, is often extremely useful, but the 
holding-back power of the varnish is but slight, 
and quite inadequate in many instances. Tint- 
ing the varnish yellow or orange is another 
familiar dodge to meet more extreme cases, but 
here a difficulty arises in making the depth of the 
tint and its consequent power of arresting actinic 
light fit the particular case. If the varnish be 
too strongly colored the highlights will become 
degraded by the time the rest of the negative is 
fully printed; on the other hand, if insufficiently 
tinted the remedy is but partial, and at the best 
is limited in scope. 

With “‘daylight”’ printing processes “‘flashing”’ 
the paper after printing often saves the situation, 
but can only be employed usefully when some 
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light-action has taken place through the dense 
parts of the negative. Then detail can be re- 
tained which otherwise might disappear in the 
subsequent operations, but obviously, if no 
light-impression exists in the first place, it cannot 
be created by this expedient. 

In most cases the missing detail is supplied by 
brushwork on the prints; but if more than an 
indication is required, or if actual drawing is 
demanded, this method is apt to betray its 
origin. For the sake of completeness may be 
added the inspiration of a “burning-glass” for 
focusing the image of the sun on those parts of 
the negative from where (inter alia) it is desired 
cracks shall start. There is also local printing-up 
of bromide papers by means of a tiny “flashlight” 
electric bulb, or even a lighted match. 

The way to be described has only been applied 
to “daylight” printing-papers. How far it is 
applicable to bromide papers cannot be said, 
for it has not been tried, but probably it would 
work with a well-diffused light-source and with 
trifling modifications to meet the altered condi- 
tions. It is not suggested that it is new in 
principle—indeed, the contrary—but the exact 
procedure may have points of novelty, and be 
employed with advantage when negatives of the 
type alluded to are met with, and handwork is 
not desired, or desirable, on the prints. 

The elaboration of an old idea originated many 
years ago when some slightly underexposed and 
hideously overdeveloped 10 x 12 negatives, 
interiors of a mansion, had to be printed in 
platinotype. Highlights of varying intensity, 
such as windows, white statues, etc., abounded, 
the most opaque taking a full day to print, and 
the halftones and shadows attained correct 
depth in twenty minutes or so. The negatives 
were hopeless printers, yet by placing a little 
paint on the glass-side and printing-up the high- 
lights in the way now to be shown, satisfactory 
results were ultimately obtained in semi-auto- 
matic fashion—that is to say, printing by time to 
mercury-light. If to daylight, a print-meter 
would have sufficed, if not so convenient. 

For the sake of illustration a simple example 
may be taken—that of a lady in a white dress, 
assuming that in the negative the blouse is so 
opaque as to refuse to render any detail in a 
straight print, and that the skirt records details 
only faintly. Therefore both will require print- 
ing-up, the blouse more so than the skirt. 

The negative is first attached firmly to a card- 
carrier, let us say a 614 x 814 negative in a 8 x 10 
carrier, and two squares of white paper are stuck 
down on the carrier, close to the edges of the 
glass-side of the negative. 

The negative—glass-side out—and carrier are 


placed on a retouching-desk, a piece of orange 
paper slightly larger than the negative is adjusted 
over it, and the dress is traced round roughly 


with a pencil well beyond the outlines. The 
paper is removed, the outlines cut out, and the 
openings covered with a sheet of adhesive dry- 
mounting tissue, which is fixed with the iron. 
The orange paper is readjusted .to the negative, 
secured temporarily by gummed paper, and two 
registering lines are ruled as indicated in the 
diagram. The dress is now gone round with a 
brush filled with opaque pigment, this time well 
within the outlines, which are quite easy to follow, 
even if such a thing as a bouquet held in the 
hand of the subject makes them intricate. Any 
central parts which print decidedly are covered 
with the paint. 

The skirt, printing quicker than the blouse, is 
held back by an additional piece or more thick- 
nesses of the tissue as required, and isolated parts 
can be further slowed by small attached pieces. 
A vignetted edge can be obtained by slips, each 
piece projecting a trifle beyond its neighbor— 
in fact the tissue permits wide control in many 
directions. The hot iron, naturally, must not be 
applied to the mask in situ, for fear of fracturing 
the negative; but as the mask can be removed 
readily and restored in exactly the same position 
by the registering lines, all that is necessary is to 
cut any pieces of tissue decidedly on the large 
side, and to indicate the correct cutting lines by 
the brush. Ordinary opaque adheres badly to 
the adhesive tissue, but a little ground black 
mixed with spirit-varnish, thinned with methy- 
lated spirit if necessary, adheres well and dries 
quickly. 

The negative and card-carrier are inserted in a 
printing-frame with plate-glass front, and printed 
“straight” for the requisite time. The mask or 
template is then placed over and registered, 
secured by a weight, and the dense highlights 
are printed up. Owing to the interposition of the 
plate-glass and the glass of the negative, an 
appreciable distance separates the mask and 
printing-paper, and prevents hard lines. In the 
case of small negatives, and small patches 
requiring correction, this distance may be found 
too great; thinner glass should then be employed. 

Of course, this method has its limitations, for 
if really decided tints were required to be printed 
in on parts initially unaffected by light-action, 
vignetted edges would be visible. Luckily, the 
conditions usually demand only faint tints on 
such parts, and but a small increase of vigor and 
detail to the images formed under less dense 
highlights, so that any vignetted edge is gener- 
ally of such a faint character as not to be appar- 
ent or noticeable. 
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William Ludlum 


Waiting. 


William Ludlum. 


Somewhere —beside a river’s bank, 
Beneath a branching tree, 

A little boat is anchored fast 

And waiting there for me. 


Just where that river is, or when 
I sail—I do not know, 

And neither do I ken the port 
To which I voyaging go. 


But when the time for sailing comes, 
Be it by night or day, 

Unfaltering I will take my place 
And bravely sail away. 


The mists that now obscure my sight 
Will lift and I shall see 

The Pilot and the Port that wait 
My little boat and—me. 


° 


From Photogravure 
A. W. Elson & Co., Belmont, Mass. 


Courtesy of 
Boston Evening Transcript 


An Historical Parallel in Portraiture 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


<eqiLD subscribers to this magazine 
may recall the World’s Fair Number 
of PHoto-Era, published in October, 
3) 1904, which had for its chief feature 

a) 2 number of portraits of prominent 
American photographers costumed to represent 
famous portraits by the old masters. A similar 
caprice was indulged in, recently, by George 
Alfred Williams, an artist of New Providence, 
New Jersey, when he discovered a remarkable 
resemblance between the features of Senator 
Warren G. Harding, and those of George Wash- 
ington as shown in Gilbert Stuart’s well-known 
portrait of The Father of his Country. The 
result of Mr. Williams’ caprice was published 
originally on June 19, 1920, in the Boston Evening 
Transcript, and now through the courtesy of 
that paper, PHoto-Era presents herewith a 
photograph of Senator Harding transformed 
into a Stuart portrait of George Washington. 
In publishing the result of this similarity, we make 
no apologies—as might be the case, were Mr. 
Harding not the splendid type of American that 
he is. Our readers may be interested to read 
the artist’s remarks which accompanied the 
sketch of Mr. Harding in the character of George 


Washington: “I was sitting in my studio read- 
ing the Transcript of June 14, when I was at 
once struck by the very remarkable resemblance 
of Senator Harding’s features to those of Wash- 
ington. For the amusement of it, I cut out the 
Senator’s portrait, and mounted it, drawing 
around it the general background of the Athe- 
naeum Washington, by Stuart. The parallel 
to me is very striking.” At the same time that 
Mr. Williams’ letter was received at the office of 
the Boston Transcript, Mrs. Maria Waterman, of 
Watertown, Massachusetts, wrote to the Tran- 
script: “The face of Senator Harding looks 
like the face of the Father of his Country. Put 
a wig on him and you will see a new George 
Washington.” At this writing, I hear that other 
readers of the Transcript have written to the 
editor that they had noted the resemblance 
described by Mr. Williams and Mrs. Waterman. 

By comparing the transformed photograph of 
Senator Harding, by Underwood and Under- 
wood, with the adjoining reproduction of Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington, our readers will be en- 
abled to indulge in prophetic speculation; for 
these two pictures tell their own simple, curious 
and, possibly, significant story. 
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Copyright, Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


Portraits of Our Public Men 


OST persons, whether in public or private 

life, have the natural desire to appear at 
their best. Consequently, the photographer 
exercises his skill in producing portraits that 
will please and satisfy his patrons. If he is an 
artist and can afford to assert his individuality 
of characterization, without impairing the like- 
ness, so much the better for his reputation and 
success. In the extremely realistic portrait, or 
one that is devoid of all artistic quality, PHoro- 
Era is not interested, despite the fact that it 
represents just the sort of thing that newspapers 
and magazines publish of our public men. That 
many of these portraits are so bad as to give 
one an entirely wrong impression of the subject, 
seems not to have been considered, so long as 
they are of the whitewash-and-soot variety. 
The fact that many of these portraits are pro- 
duced without any preparation—just snapshots, 
as it were—is sometimes urged not merely as 
an excuse for thus perverting the human phys- 
iognomy, but as a positive compliment, and 
to give the people an impromptu, unstudied, 
perfectly natural likeness of the individual. 
Such an intention is laudable, and would receive 
our approbation, had the photographer exer- 
cised some skill in lighting and in the subsequent 
development and printing. Thus, a face ex- 
pressive of the high character of its owner, is 
unwittingly made to represent one of ignoble 
traits, and all the superlatives in the world, 
used in extolling a public official, will fail to 
neutralize the unfavorable impression created by 
a poorly executed portrait. 

In the case of a picture of a candidate for 
public favor, the question of a favorable and 
characteristic likeness becomes all the more 
important; for upon it depends a large degree 
of success in the winning of friends and sup- 
porters. Of the several portraits used and dis- 
tributed by the campaign-managers of General 
Leonard Wood, not one did him full justice. 
To be sure, an appointment was made at the 
studio of John H. Garo; but unfortunately, the 
distinguished candidate was not available. 
Thus an opportunity to secure a telling and 
artistic portrait was lost. It generally happens 


that when we meet the subject of a spiritless, 
inane or deceptive picture of a distinguished 
man—unless he be a member of the theatrical 


profession—face to face, and look into his eyes 
and hear his voice, we are happily disillusioned, 
and wonder why the wrong sort of likeness was 
ever allowed to be published. Surely, the candi- 
date for so responsible and exalted an office, 
as that of the President of the United States, 
merits all the pains that can be taken to ensure 
a portrait that shall express or, at least, suggest 
the stuff of which the subject is made. It can be 
done, provided that a master-photographer per- 
forms the task. 

As regards the portrait of Senator Warren G. 
Harding, the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency—which appears on another page— 
this product of the Moffett Studio is, indeed, 
admirable. It pictures Mr. Harding looking 
straight into the camera, and reveals his kindly, 
sympathetic nature, breadth of mind, and 
strength of character. It also suggests the rare 
administrative ability of the man whom we had 
the privilege to meet and talk with, after hear- 
ing him deliver his remarkably interesting ad- 
dress at the dinner of the Home Market Club in 
Boston, May 14, 1920. 


The Value of Shadows 


NE of the principal factors in artistic pho- 

tography is shadows. Their value de- 
pends upon intelligent selection, which prefer- 
ably should be made during periods several hours 
before or after the sun crosses the meridian. 
Not all shadows are desirable. Their usefulness 
in the attainment of a certain object depends 
upon their size and character. A shadow that 
impairs the beauty of a portrait should be 
avoided, either by changing the direction of the 
light or by modifying its intensity. A face that 
is so lighted that the nose casts a deep-black 
shadow across the mouth is grotesque, and is 
neither pleasing nor artistic. Strongly lighted 
as are the portraits of Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez, there is nothing objectionable about the 
shadows. In landscape-photography, shadows 
serve to relieve the monotony of bare spaces in 
road, meadow and hillside, and to bind together 
individual objects and masses—imparting a 
feeling of unity to the picture. An object, such 
as a single tree, a statue or a human figure, will 
very often yield a pleasing composition by means 
of a well-directed shadow. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month . 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Puoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, bes 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Miscellaneous Competition 
Closed May 31, 1920 


First Prize: Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 
Second Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Third Prize: F. H. Chant. 


Honorable Mention: A. C. G. Allison, Donald R. 
Battles, Harry Beeler, Jr., D. H. Bissell, Joseph Bon- 
anno, Charles Burrows, P. Botel, Louis F. Bucher, 
Paul S. Carden, J. E. Carson, George W. Case, Daisie 
B. Chapell, Alice M. Clark, Warren E. Crabtree, Lewis 
P. Craig, J. Louis Cunningham, H. P. Dahlen, B. C. 
Durfee, C. R. Dyer, Mrs. W. F. Eldridge, Thomas 
Farmer, Harry Footner, Oliver Frantz, Gcorge W. 
French, George M. Gerhard, Agnes E. Goodbody, 
Charles Glein, Herbert J. Harper, R. D. Hartman, 
A. R. Hazard, Arthur T. Henrici, Theodore H. Housel, 
Charles A. Hughes, Henry A. Hussey, A. B. Imlach, 
V. Max Kemery, Hannah Knight, Charles P. Logan, 
Irving S. Lovegrove, Sophye B. Marchant, Stephen 
Marsh, F. J. F. Marty, Alfred Melina, T. S. Moritomo, 
George S. Nalle, Carroll B. Neblette, Ozan K. Nunome, 
Robert P. Nute, T. P. Payne, L. Picatier, W. E. Potter, 
E. M. Pratt, Edward Reisser, Neilson Rittenhouse, 
H. B. Rudolph, N. H. Schammel, Edwards H. Smith, 
G. A. Smith, Alfred S. Upton, Samuel P. Ward, The 
Walters, Elliot Hughes Wendell, Clyde L. Williamson. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 
Z Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closed April 30. 


laneous.” Closed May 31. 
“Speed-Pictures.” Closed June 30. 
“Rural Scenes.” Closes July $1. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October $1. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 


“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December $1. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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FAIR AUTUMN 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


FIRST PRIZE— MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Arrested Expression in Portraiture 


Mucu has been written with regard to the method 
of obtaining a generally satisfactory expression of 
the sitter in portraiture. The world-wide appeal for 
a pleasant expression and, particularly, the perfunctory 
request of the camera-artist, ‘Look pleasant, please!” 
are closely associated with photographic portraiture. 

There will always be a difference between the 
expression aimed at by the professional portraitist 
who has the double motive of satisfying the sitter and 
preserving his own artistic reputation, and the ama- 
teur whose chief aim is to please his model-friends. 
However, the letter addressed to the editor of The 
British Journal and reprinted here, will be of much 
interest to the general practitioner. The remarks 
made by the editor, which follow, are likewise illu- 
minating. 

“I read often in the British Journal articles re- 


ferring to ultra-rapid plates, underexposures, and 
various ways and means of getting high-class nega- 
tives. I grant that a pretty slow plate and long ex- 
posures give a much better result for any subject in 
the studio, but from a commercial point of view surely 
the sitter deserves some consideration. Nearly 
everyone looks upon being photographed as a fearful 
trial. Why? Because most photographers pay more 
attention to arrangement of dress and pose and getting 
good negatives, missing what to my mind is the chief 
thing in any portrait—the expression. It is no exag- 
geration to say that 99 out of every 100 photographs 
that one sees have the same set, ‘photographic’ 
expression. It is the sort of expression that seems 
reserved especially for photographers, for how very 
often one sees a beautiful photograph, perfectly finished 
in every way—quite a work of art, in fact—but utterly 
spoiled by that same set expression on the face, whether 
serious or smiling. The main points to my mind, when 
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THE HIGHWAY 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


SECOND PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


photographing sitters, are to try to make them forget 
that they are being photographed. Never let them 
know the actual moment when you make the exposure. 
Avoid fussing about the sitters, and, above all, make 
them feel at home. 

Just as an example of what I mean, how many times 
have you sent out a batch of proofs and you in your 
own mind have picked out one position as being the 
best in every way? How many times has it been 
best in every way? How many times has it 
been returned not ordered from? Why? Because the 
expression was all wrong, and, put it how you will, 
the expression is what people judge on. This is the 
sole reason why I always use the fastest plate I can get. 
If I could I would never give an exposure of more than 
1-10th of a second on any sitter—man, woman or child. 
Groups are an abomination for this very reason, as 
it is impossible to watch more than one person for this 
all-important point—expression. 

This is the pith of the whole thing. Let photog- 
raphers make expression the chief study, and remem- 
ber it is impossible to ‘hold’ an expression for more 
than a fraction of a second. Why is it that actors 
and actresses always photograph well? Because they 
study expression; they know the expression they want, 
and they mostly get it. 

There are many photographers up and down the 
country who do make a great study of expression, I 
know, but there are so many more who never give it a 
serious thought. When they do, I am convinced that 


our splendid art will be the better for it and there will 
be less talk of the terrible ordeal of being photographed. 


EXPRESSION.” 


To this, the British Journal replies, as follows: 


“Tt is difficult for anyone to dissent from the views 
expressed by our correspondent to the effect that 
likeness is the quality in portraits which chiefly 
recommends them to the photographer’s customers, 
and to the getting of which more attention deserves 
to be paid. But when it comes to the means by which 
this is to be done, there may be several opinions. 
Our correspondent seems to suggest that the reduction 
of exposure to such a fraction of a second that the 
photographer can secure his negatives without the sit- 
ter’s knowledge is necessarily a solution of the problem. 
The opinion assumes the ability of the photographer 
to recognize with very great rapidity what he con- 
siders to be a pleasing and true expression, and it also 
assumes that such arrested expression is more likely 
to be characteristic of the sitter than one which the 
mind memorizes in viewing a person for some much 
greater length of time. We do not think that the 
rapid exposure is by any means an infallible way or 
the only way to good expression. On the other hand, 
we call to mind the practice of some remarkably 
successful ‘individual’ portraitists of giving exposures 
not less than 10 seconds on the ground that during 
that time there is the opportunity for a certain blend- 
ing of expressions which gives a truer account of the 
sitter than could any momentary snatching of his 
features as they appeared in only a tenth or a quarter 
of a second. Even in the case of children, we fancy 
that we recollect Mr. Speaight having said, some year 
or two ago, that he found it necessary to give an ex- 
posure of at least three or four seconds in order to se- 
cure the most pleasing expression in a child's portrait.” 
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THE LONE TRAIL F. 


The Covering-Power of a Lens 


WHEN the “‘covering-power” of a lens is spoken of 
—expiains a cotemporary—two distinct meanings 
have to be taken into consideration, one being the di- 
ameter of the largest circle which the lens will project 
upon the groundglass at its principal, or, as it is more 
commonly called, its infinity focus, whereas the other 
is the diameter of the circle which is sharply defined. 
Through not differentiating between these meanings, 
unscientific lens-users have often been disappointed. 
It is often said that reducing the lens-aperture increases 
the covering-power, and this is quite true if we take 
the second meaning; but as far as the size of the circle 
of illumination is concerned, the contrary is sometimes 
the case. There are certain excellent lenses which have 
the diaphragm so placed, that the field is reduced when 
the smaller apertures are used. Another misconcep- 
tion as to covering-power frequently arises when copy- 
ing. There are still many photographers who believe 
that, when making an enlarged copy, the lens used 
must be capable of covering the plate in normal cir- 
cumstances, whereas the truth is that it need only be 
able to cover the area which is to be enlarged from. 


H. CHANT 


THIRD PRIZE— MISCELLANEOUS COMPETITION 


Coloring Direct from Nature 


Wuar pleasanter occupation can there be during 
the warm and sultry days in August and September— 
when working in a stuffy darkroom is anything but a 
pleasure—than to sit under some shady tree, else 
under a large umbrella, and color an enlarged print 
of the view made on the very spot a short time before! 
It is also much more practical to do it in this way, 
rather than from memory—as would be the case in- 
doors during the winter-months. 

Moreover, to color the photographic print attached 
to a board resting on an easel—from nature, out there 
in the open, using brushes and a box of standard Amer- 
ican colors, such as Devoe and Raynolds’—gives the 
camerist the feeling that he is temporarily, at least, 
a professional painter. Although, for the time being, 
free of the oral “bull” of the inquisitive “snapshot- 
fiend,” the busy artist is still subject to possible at- 
tacks from the other—the pasture-variety of bull. 
For this reason, it might be well to equip the easel 
with a mirror, such as is used on automobiles, that the 
approach of the enemy may be better observed. If 
mosquitoes—but why take all the joy out of life? 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


FORTUNES TOLD 


Advanced Competition—Outdoor-Genres 
Closes September 30, 1920 


Tue subject for this competition is a particularly 
appropriate one for this time of the year. Most ama- 
teur and professional photographers will be able to 
enjoy a few days in the country or at the seashore and 
others will have to make the most of week-end trips. 
Unfortunately, there are those who cannot even leave 
for a week-end trip and these must rest content with 
subject-material that is available in city-parks and 
recreation-centers. However, no matter how limited 
the worker’s time for a vacation may be, there are out- 
door-genres to be had at his very doorstep—if he can 
get no further away. Certainly, at no time of the year 
are more cameras in active service, and at no time are 
the weather-conditions more propitious. 

In considering the general subject of outdoor-genres, 
I believe it to be well to recall Webster’s definition, “‘a 
genre is a style of painting, sculpture or other imita- 
tive art, which illustrates everyday life and manners.” 
Do not overlook this point. Some outdoor-portraits 
may be genres; but a true genre could never be a strictly 
technical outdoor-portrait because a genre-portrait is 
usually more spontaneous and true to life than a formal 
portrait. It shows the subject smiling or even laugh- 


A. E. CHURCHILL 


ing, seated, perhaps, in a boat, hammock or motor-car. 
In short an outdoor-genre should represent the subject 
—be it man, woman or child—as the camerist finds it. 
Contestants may take my word for it that, to make a 
good outdoor-genre—portraying the subject as it is and, 
at the same time, with due regard to pleasing composi- 
tion—requires no mean degree of skill. It is a severe 
test of technical and artistic skill, and this competition 
should appeal to ambitious camerists on that very 
account. 

Before sending in prints, it might be well to look up 
the definition of genre in some authoritative book such 
as Poore’s “Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures.”’ In a general way, we all know 
what the word means; but in this competition it is 
essential that we understand its exact significance, 
otherwise contestants may experience disappointment. 
My reason for emphasizing this point is to make clear 
that outdoor-portraits, landscapes, groups, etc., are 
not acceptable, no matter how technically perfect, or 
artistic in intent, they may be. The clearer that the 
correct definition of outdoor-genre is carried in the 
mind of the worker, the nearer he will come to winning 
a prize or an Honorable Mention. 

There is a distinct advantage in planning carefully 
to send prints that are true outdoor-genres. By that 
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I mean that it is a wise step to decide upon one type of 
outdoor-genre and to concentrate on that to the exclu- 
sion of others. Obviously, those camerists who are at 
the seashore should not attempt to portray rural life, 
and those in the mountains should not attempt sub- 
jects of marine-character unless they happen to be 
near a very large body of inland water. Workers 
should make the most of what is at hand. In no case, 
force the issue. Take the subject as it is found and 
with individual brain-power and technical skill make it 
a beautiful picture. Let us suppose that the camerist 
decides to devote himself exclusively to an old fisher- 
man who sits day by day on a tumbledown pier and 
dreams of clipper ships, whales and the “ good old days.” 

First, it requires diplomacy and kindness; second, 
many (not too many) attempts; and, finally, great care 
to select the print which best portrays the subject and 
expresses that which was in the mind of the camerist. 
In fact, it might require an entire season to obtain the 
right subject amid appropriate surroundings. Lest I 
be misunderstood, let me say that I do not infer that 
the camerist should use roll after roll, or dozens of 
plates, to obtain just the right result. What I do mean 
is that whenever he has this competition in mind, let 
him stick to one type of outdoor-genre; at other times, 
let him photograph other subjects that appeal to him. 

There is virtually no limit to the supply of material 
for delightful outdoor-genres. Whether the available 
material is made into successful pictures is a matter 
that rests solely with the camerist. Children at play, 
harvesters at work in the fields, dairymaids, fisher- 
men, gate-tenders, scissors-grinders, peddlers, traffic- 
officers, ferry-men, carpenters, plumbers, postmen; 
also relatives, friends and pets—all are promising sub- 
jects for excellent outdoor-genres. There are many 
good subjects that I have not mentioned; but I am 
sure that the worker can easily think of others that 
are as good as, if not better than, those I have listed. 
Again let me remind contestants to remember the 
definition of genre and to see to it that each picture 
illustrates some phase of everyday life and manners. 
For example, no reai camper in his senses wears a blue 
coat, white flannel trousers and white shoes as he 
busies himself about the camp-fire, neither does he 
wear such apparel when he is fishing. It is well to 
remember that consistency is a jewel. Motion-pictures 
serve as excellent examples of the value of accuracy 
and the portrayal of characters true to the life. One 
can imagine how an audience would accept William S. 
Hart if he depicted the wild life of Alaska or the big 
lumber-woods of the north dressed in any manner other 
than true to actual conditions. He must have muddy 
boots, unkempt hair, ill-fitting clothes and a weather- 
beaten’ hat, otherwise he does not ring true. The 
motion-picture producers learned the value of accuracy 
long ago and we know to what expense they will go 
to reproduce famous places or buildings according to 
the very drawings of the original so that the audience 
may indeed feel itself to be in Italy, Africa or Paris— 
as the case may be. Unless the camerist makes a 
picture that he knows to be according to fact, it will 
not ring true and the beholder will fail to grasp the 
thought behind it. 

Probably in no competition have the owners of vest- 
pocket and hand-cameras such an opportunity to use 
their outfits to advantage. In most cases the making 
of a good outdoor-genre lends itself to the unobtrusive- 
ness of the small camera; and many a picture may be 
had that would be lost before an 8 x 10 view-camera 
could be set up. Moreover, such a large equipment 
is very apt to make the most accommodating subject 
ill at ease and ‘“‘camera-shy.”” Even professional 


models find it very difficult to gaze unflinchingly into 
the gaping maw of an 8 x 10 studio-lens and “register” 
spontaneity relaxation. How 
much more difficult it must be for some old fisherman 
or hard-working farmer. The more unobtrusive the 
preparations for all genre-photography, the better is 
the result. The more impromptu the making of the 
genre, the more natural and gratifying will be the 
portrayal. Unostentatious speed is a great asset. 
The quicker the picture is made—with due regard 
for exposure, focus and composition—the more the 
subject will like it and the greater the chances of 
ultimate success. Prolonged “arranging” of the 
subject or accessories should be avoided. The camerist 
should train himself to “size up” a situation quickly, 
to decide whether the subject and the setting meet 
his requirements, to make the picture and to go on his 
way without attracting undue attention to himself or 
to the subject. Many camerists have used prisms and 
other “camouflaged-methods” to photograph their 
subjects unawares and, no doubt, they do obtain in- 
teresting results. However, in most cases I am led 
to advise the camerist to win the co-operation of the 
subject first and then to proceed to make his picture. 
Perhaps, no competition is better adapted to the 
individual artistic temperament of the camerist than 
the present one. He may elect or prefer to portray 
the pathos of the ghetto, the care-free play of children 
on the beach, the vigilant efficiency of the sturdy 
traffic-officer or the labor of the harvesters. In most 
cases, the camerist will make the best outdoor-genre 
of a subject that appeals to his heart as well as to his 
mind. Usually, a subject that fills the camerist with 
deep emotion, whether of sorrow or joy, will affect 
the beholder similarly. Of course, it is understood 
that the subject in question must have more than 
local interest. Its appeal must be general. A beauti- 
ful child, artistically and truthfully posed, is a subject 
that has universal interest; but the same child photo- 
graphed in an environment which limits the interest 
to relatives and friends will fail to make a strong appeal 
to the beholder. It is true of photography as it is of 
painting, sculpture and literature that the subject of 
greatest general appeal is one that all may enjoy the 
world over. Such a picture will appeal as strongly 
to the people in Norway as to those who live about us. 
There is a tremendous satisfaction in doing or making 
something that will cause persons everywhere to acknowl- 
edge your skill and artistry. In this connection, let 
me repeat what I have said several times on this page 
and that is to remember always that the truly great 
things are invariably simple even in selecting a group 
as a subject. In short, they appeal to the most 
educated critic and also to the modest laborer equally. 
Any picture that can meet such a test, is a joy forever. 
The jury is very eager to see if there is not some 
contestant who can send in a print that is new in theme 
and execution. From many interesting and profitable 
chats with amateur workers I am led to say that in 
many cases there is too much bashfulness—too much 
shrinking from giving out what is truly good and 
beautiful. Although we admire and have grown fond 
of our many old friends, we are eager to welcome many 
workers who are doing excellent work but appear to 
have “‘stage-fright”’ when it comes to entering a print 
in one of these competitions. We hope that all such 
friends and readers will pluck up courage and begin 
with this competition to be regular contributors. Our 
standards are high, we admit; but all the same there is 
a heart back of it all and we value and respect the ef- 
forts of every contestant whether known to us or not. 


A. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Closing the last day of every month ~— 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


COMPETITION 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 
Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
te who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 344 
to and including 314 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuceessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of Pxoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 

of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
ond received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 192 


First Prize: Charles T. Graves. 
Second Prize: Harold B. Neal. 


Honorable Mention: Albert A. Sterrett, John J. 
Griffiths, R. V. Koontz, R. H. Addison, George F. 
Hogan. 


The Beginner and the Photographic Harvest 


It is not too early for every beginner to bear in mind 
that in another month or two he will be called upon to 
give an accounting of his photographic work of the 
past summer. Friends and relatives will ask to see 
his vacation-pictures and will judge his ability as a 
photographer by the prints that he shows them. With 
modern equipments to use, detailed instruction-books 
to read, camera-clubs to attend and a large number of 
books to study, the beginner is hard put to find any 
excuse for slipshod work, that will relieve him of re- 
sponsibility for failure to make at least a good tech- 
nical print. I wish that we might eliminate that 
statement that is heard so many times, “‘Oh, that’s 
only a snapshot,” as if that were sufficient excuse for 
poor workmanship. I have all manner of charity 
for the beginner who makes honest attempts and, in 
so doing, does not always hit the mark. However, 
with regard to the beginner who makes the same 
mistakes, time after time, and always has some excuse 
for failure I do not feel charitably disposed. It seems 
to me that he is no credit to himself or to photography, 
and does much harm by giving the layman the im- 
pression that all amateur photographers are merely a 
useful asset to the manufacturers in that they use up 
thousands of roll-films, filmpacks and plates. If a 
man joins a tennis-club, as a beginner, the older mem- 
bers are glad to offer the new arrival every assistance 
and encouragement so long as some improvement is 
noticed; but if the novice continues to ignore the 
kind offices of his fellow-members and plays no better 
game at the end of a few months than he did at the 
beginning, it is natural for others to lose interest in 
him, and he finds himself unpopular. The same point 
applies to the beginner in photography whether he is 
a member of a camera-club or merely a reader of the 
photographic magazines. We all take a keen interest 
in the man who tries hard, falls down, picks himself 
up and keeps at it until he wins out. 

On a recent trip, there was in the party a young man 
who seemed to be very proud of a new Brownie camera. 
Every time that a subject struck his fancy, he would 
go about making the exposure in a very deliberate and 
solemn manner as if it were to be the very last picture 
he would ever make. An acquaintance called my 
attention to the young man and remarked in a rather 
sarcastic manner, “Thinks he’s got a hundred-dollar 
camera from the way he makes those pictures. Why 
don’t he snap away like the rest of us instead of taking 
five minutes to make one picture? He must be one 
of those fool beginners.” I watched that young man 
during the entire afternoon and bided my time. Three 
or four days later I met my acquaintance and asked 
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HIS LITTLE PET 


CHARLES T. GRAVES 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


him how his pictures of the trip came out. “I got 
four out of the twelve exposures and that’s mighty 
good for me,” he replied. “‘You see,” he explained, 
“T just snap away. If the pictures come out, all 
right; if they don’t, all right. I should worry, because 
I can always buy good postcards of the places I visit!” 
Next, I looked up the young man and asked him what 
luck he had had. ‘“‘ You see I made only six exposures 
but everyone came out fine. Look here!”’ he exclaimed 
with boyish enthusiasm, “‘aren’t these dandies?” 
And they certainly were. No matter what camera 
that young man may use eventually, he will make 
good pictures with it because he will have trained 
himself in the basic rules of good workmanship 
thoroughness and true progress. Unless I miss my 
guess, ‘readers of this magazine and others will admire 
the young man’s pictures before many months have 
passed. 

It is not too late for the beginner to make up his 
mind to have something to show for the time and 
money he has put into photography. Remember that 
it is far better to have six good pictures than twelve 
that must be “‘explained.”’ If results up to the present 
time have been unsatisfactory and there has been a 
strong tendency to blame the camera or the manu- 
facturer, stop for a moment and be honest with your- 
self. Have you read the instruction-book carefully, 
are you sure that you have followed directions, are 
you positive that you held the camera straight, can 
you say truthfully that you did not move the camera, 
did you focus accurately and set the diaphragm and 
shutter-speed correctly? If you are sure that you 
have done all these—and other things—according to 
instructions, then write a courteous letter to your dealer 


or the manufacturer. Cameras as made by standard 
camera-manufacturers are seldom out of adjustment 
or incapable of making a good picture when they are 
delivered; and it will behoove every beginner to be 
“slow to anger” until he is sure of his ground. 

The photographic harvest time will soon be here, 
and it is the hope of PHoto-Era and its editors that 
every reader will have cause to be happy over the 
summer’s work. ‘“‘Nothing succeeds like success,” 
is an old adage and applies to photography as well as 
to other human activities. When the long winter- 
evenings again cause us to gather around the sitting- 
room lamp, we hope that every beginner will be able 
to bring out his album and show good pictures to his 
admiring friends and relatives. It is no superhuman 
task. It is but a matter of taking a real interest in the 
matter and making up one’s mind to produce results 
that are a credit to the maker and to photography. 

It is not too much for the beginner to aspire to our 
Beginners’ Competitions which are conducted solely 
for his benefit and with a view to help him gain suffi- 
cient strength to stand on his own photographic feet. 
A casual glance through a few back issues of Puoro- 
Era will show the very excellent work that has been 
done by beginners; indeed, many of our advanced 
workers were tyros not so very long ago. Let every 
beginner utilize the few remaining weeks of summer 
to advance himself photographically in every way 
possible, and I know from experience that the effort 
is worth the cost in time, patience and money. May 
each beginner reap bountifully at the approaching 
photographic harvest. He will surely do so, if he does 
his part conscientiously and effectively. 

A. H. B. 
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THE SNOW-CAPPED PUMP-HOUSE 
HAROLD B. NEAL 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Trimming Photographic Prints 


White margins are desirable for prints pasted in 
albums, or for record, as the print looks neater and 
stands out better. It is a simple matter to trim prints 
so as to leave an exactly even white margin all around, 
and do it rapidly and accurately. 

Make this print with a mask, as usual, leaving a 
white margin larger than desired. No particular 
pains need be taken to have it symmetrical. Let us 
suppose that it is desired to have a margin a quarter 
of an inch wide around the print. Take an ordinary 
draughtsman’s transparent celluloid triangle of large 
size, and on it scratch a line deeply with the point of 
a knife, exactly one-fourth inch from one edge. The 
triangle being transparent, the line scribed on it can 
be laid accurately on the edge of the picture itself and 
the print trimmed along the edge of the triangle with 
a knife, or a discarded safety-razor blade. By this 
means, the work can be done very accurately and 
quickly, no measuring being necessary. If different 
widths of margins are desired, other lines can be scribed 
on the triangle. 


A safety-razor blade furnishes the most convenient 
tool for trimming the edges of the print and, if it is of 
the double-edged kind, there are four cutting-points 
available. No handle is necessary. Simply wrap the 
blade in several thicknesses of heavy paper to protect 
the fingers, leaving one end exposed, and go ahead. A 
rubber-band will keep the paper from unwinding. 
For trimming-purposes used blades, useless for shaving, 
are as good as new ones. 


Unscrewing a Tight Lens-Combination 
Frrenp Frencu: 

I see in the June issue how to unscrew a tight lens- 
combination. I find that a good way is to smear a 
little fir-balsam on the brass-work, and also a little 
on the fingers, which gives a grip that is generally suffi- 
cient. It is also a good way to unscrew the back or 
front from a screw watch-case. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. Bracar. 


Van ALLEN LyMan. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Radiography and Old Paintings 


TuoseE who have read PHoto-Era MaGazing, during 
1912, will remember the highly interesting December 
issue of that year, which featured photography in the 
service of painting—a valuable and illuminating essay 
by W. H. Idzerda, accompanied by reproductions of 
the celebrated portrait of Elizabeth Bas, attributed to 
Rembrandt, and of an authenticated ‘Portrait of an 
Elderly Lady,” by Ferdinand Bol, together with en- 
larged details of both paintings. This application of 
photography to the identification of masterpieces in 
painting of doubtful origin has proved of inestimable 
value. Now, however, comes the practical use of 
radiography, or the X-ray, in determining not only the 
authenticity of a painting, but in discovering the form 
and character of any detail that later has been painted 
over—a practice very common among painters from 
time immemorial. Although, strictly speaking, not a 
photographic practice, radiography, roentgenology, 
or the X-ray, as it is popularly known, has been applied 
with astonishing success, recently, as described by a 
correspondent to the Quebec Telegraph. 


“A remarkable discovery has been made by Dr. 
L. G. Heilbron, of Amsterdam, which will doubtless 
prove of interest to many lovers and connoisseurs of 
art in Quebec, who are already aware of the results ob- 
tained in recent years in the art-gallery of Laval Uni- 
versity by the expert cleaning up of valuable old pic- 
tures whose beauty and value had become largely 
concealed by the subsequent touching-up by later 
wielders of the brush, who vainly imagined that they 
could improve on the work of the old masters. Dr. 
Heilbron has found that the X-rays effectively expose 
these falsifications, especially when the colors used 
by the masters were denser than those employed by 
the falsifiers; the blacks, especially, of a more modern 
date, being found to be largely carbon and quite trans- 
parent to the X-rays. Dr. Heilbron has examined 
some sixteenth-century paintings, certain features of 
which were regarded with suspicion as possible later 
additions. One of these pictures, the ‘Crucifixion,’ 
by Cornelis Engelbrechtsen, painted about 1500, 
contained in the right foreground the portrait of a 
woman which, it was suspected, was that of a former 
‘donatrice,’ who (after a fashion not unknown in 
those days) had thus sought to perpetuate her associa- 
tion with the picture. A radiograph of the painting 
showed many restorations, especially on the right 
half; and beneath the portrait of the donatrice was 
revealed the picture of a monk in surplice and stole, 
the head being smaller than that of the obliterating 
lady. The evidence was so clear, that the picture was 
sent to be restored at the Rijks Museum in Amsterdam, 
the result being to bring to light once more the monk 
who had been hidden for four hundred years. 

“*Among the other paintings examined, was a panel 
of the ‘Madonna’ by Geertgen van St. Jans (about 
1500 a.p.) which had always excited comment because 
of the apparently stiff and unnatural position of the 
arms. The radiograph showed the presence of a child 
in the arms of the Madonna, which fully explained 
their attitude. St. Jans is known to have painted his 
children disproportionately small; and the presump- 


tion is that this defect was the cause of some former 
owner having the Christ-child painted out. 

“Tt will be seen that a great field is opened up for 
this method of detecting the presence of later additions 
imposed on the work of the original artists; and many a 
picture of doubtful origin and date, and subsequent 

‘improvement,’ may prove under the X-rays to conceal 
something very much more valuable than what ap- 
pears upon the surface.” 


A New, Simple Printing-Process 


A process remarkable for its economy, simplicity 
and its results is that invented and patented by Mr. 
F. W. Donisthorpe, and now placed on the English 
market as the “D.I.P.” Process, meaning Dye Impres- 
sion Photographs according to the Photographic 
Dealer. Exposure and development is made in the 
ordinary manner but on “D.I.P.” negative paper, 
the only difference being that development is stopped 
while the light parts are still white. Very thin nega- 
tives give excellent results, whereas overdeveloped 
negatives are most unsuitable. The negative is washed 
and dried in the usual manner and then hardened in a 
preparing-bath made up from special chemicals sup- 
plied in packages. The next step is to place the nega- 
tive ina dye-bath that has been made up according 
to instructions on the package. 

Two types of printing-papers are supplied—baryta 
paper for large prints, gelatine-coated paper for small 
prints. Printing-paper is thoroughly soaked in a dish 
of clean, cold water and placed face downwards in 
contact with the negative which has been removed from 
the dye-bath and placed face upwards on a piece of 
glass or equally smooth surface. A short squeegee 
is usually sufficient, and then the finished print is 
stripped from the negative and dried rapidly. Further, 
prints may be made from the same negative by a 
brief immersion of the negative in the dye-bath before 
each successive print is made. A negative can be 
dried and stored for future use, and the dyes can be 
poured back in the bottle and used repeatedly. 

Dyes of various colors are supplied, so that a won- 
derful variety in printing-effects can be obtained, and 
the process is altogether very fascinating. This brief 
description should be sufficient to show the dealer 
that there is good scope for these materials, and, as 
the prices are extremely moderate, there should be 
little trouble in creating a brisk demand. 


A Course in Motion-Picture Photography 


In reply to numerous inquiries regarding a course in 
motion-picture photography at a competent school of 
instruction, and also one conducted by correspon- 
dence, we take pleasure in recommending a complete 
course in book-form. We refer to the voluminous and 
comprehensive work, in one large and fully illustrated 
volume, prepared and issued by the New York In- 
stitute of Photography. It is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue of PHoro-Era. The price of this highly 
instructive and profitable book, which enables the 
enterprising student to learn practical motion-picture 
work at home, is only $6, and will be sent, post-paid, 
to any address in the United States, by the publisher 
of PHoto-Era MaGazine. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-Era MAGAzINe. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


Lack of unity is the trouble with this picture. The 
Dr. was simply overwhelmed with an abundance of pic- 
torial material, and tried to get it all on the film. Cut 
off two inches from the right, and you will have two 
perfectly good pictures, viz.: A beautiful path and a 
beautiful sheet of water. The composition of the 
path is almost ideal. The lines of entrance and exit 
are fine, and there is a maximum of concentrated 
interest. The river-picture would not be quite so 
attractive. As the print stands, there is no predomi- 
nating interest: the path, the men and boat, the water 
and the trees are all clamoring for principality, and 
the eye is confused. Figures in landscapes should be 
very prominent or the reverse, otherwise they detract 


from rather than add to the picture. i Cie 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED - 


Wuat is it that holds one’s attention most when 
viewing this print? If it is the cool, shaded walk 
through a vista of arching trees, then something is 
lacking to hold the eye when it reaches the distant 
end of the path. If, on the other hand, the central 
point of interest is supposed to be the figures, partly 
concealed by an adjacent bank, then the reflection 
cast by an overhanging tree competes with them to 
their detriment. Indeed, in the whole print there 
is a very distracting lack of balance that is confusing, 
to say the least. It would be a great improvement to 
block off most of the print on the left up to and a little 
beyond the river’s bank, leaving just the path and bole 
of the large tree on the left of the reconstructed print. 
If another negative of this place could be made, the 
introduction of two figures coming up the road just 
at the farthest bend would tend to hold one’s in- 
terest when the eye came to the path’s end. 


H. H. Woopcock. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


Here we have the common error of two pictures 
. in one. The path on the right makes a fair wood- 
land scene if the distressing lights through the distant 
trees were subdued. But as the boat with occupants 
was probably meant to be the center of interest, we 
should have it so. Therefore trim off a generous inch 
from the left, about three-quarters from the top, and 
the path. This leaves the boat in lower right quarter 
of the resultant picture, where it should be, I believe. 
There also seems to be a peculiar quality of diffusion 
which may be from incorrect focus or possible over- 
exposure which has glared up the water. There is 
good detail in the shadows, but detail in the water is 
more important. Then there are too many occupants 
in the boat, so that there is a scattered effect. Also 
the branch of the tree cutting through the boat should 


have been avoided. C. Maney DEBEVoIsE. 


THE subject does not lend itself to well-balanced 
arrangement. The divergent lines of path at right, 
as well as conflicting and heavy lines of the limbs is 
the chief cause of failure. The shadows of the foliage, 
taking the space they do, render the picture top-heavy 
—more noticed on account of poorly shown water, 
the tone of which is unnaturally white. Reflections 
in water, at bottom, are unintelligible. I fear that 
no trimming will materially improve the print. 
Lynpsey Bourke. 


Tuts picture contains two separate and distinct 
themes which can easily be made into two lovely pic- 
tures. By a vertical division bisecting the large 
tree nearly two-thirds to the right, we have a picture 
of a delightful path through the woods. There is 
good depth. The eye is led into the picture along the 

ath and out into the distant sunlight. The high- 
ights and shadows on the path are good and it has an 
alluring softness. 

By cutting off a little more than a third from the 
top of the remaining picture, we have a lovely hori- 
zontal panel. The composition is much better. The 


boat and its occupants (the point of interest) is no 
longer in the center. The reflections of the boat and 
trees on the water break the whiteness and give a most 
fascinating little picture. The picture, on the whole, 
is soft and pleasing and is apparently of good photo- 


graphic quality. MARGUERITE Hussey. 


Tuis is easy. I merely quote a part of last month’s 
winning criticism, with little alterations to suit the 
new picture. This poor print has no center of in- 
terest, no thought of composition, no attempt to tell 
a real story (no, it tries to tell two). What are the 
people doing? The blurred, confusing mass of high- 
lights and shadows makes it hard to detect the canoe 
and its occupants. A more suitable, less spotty 
background should have been produced. The print 
also appears to be out of focus (it certainly is not ar- 
tistic diffusion). The half canoe is in anything but a 
pictorial position.” Why was it not floating down- 
stream? Why the grotesque branches? Is the canoe 
on water, ice or a sheet of glass? Why the roadway? 
Why the underexposure? Why was the picture made? 
Thanks, Mr. Davis, you’ve helped me wonderfully. 

R. A. Barrorp. 


I witi make a Yankee-guess that a contact-print 
from the original negative would give a very pleasing 
picture showing the beauty of the tree with its branches 
and leaves with their delicate shadings, and that the 
water would /ook wet, and not like dry, white paper. I 
think that the enlarging and halftoning have eliminated 
much of the beauty and charm of the evening-scene, 
and left a smudge rather than a picture. If the boat 
is to be in the picture, it should look at least like a 
boat and not merely a black streak. The three people 
are intruders. The path along the shore, being close 
to the water and really a part of the shore, does not 
seem to me as particularly objectionable, especially 
if the nearer end of the path were darkened a little 
so that the path would not be quite so insistent. 

H. Bracar. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue beholder who would decide for himself the 
significance of the episode expressed by Edward Weston 
in his capricious design, ‘‘ Epilogue,”’ needs the gift of 
a fertile imagination. It is, perhaps, idle to speculate 
as to artist’s intent, which may have been none other 
than to create something strikingly unconventional, 
based upon a plausible theory of design. There 
seems to be a logical connection between the well-placed 
zsthetic figure, which monopolizes the center of in- 
terest, and the decorative vases—but let those that 
study this arrangement on the front cover and re- 
peated as the frontispiece—amid the cooling breezes 
of the seashore or the mountains, form their own con- 
clusion. The reviewer, confined to his sun-baked 
office, is content to relinquish this pleasure to others. 

The picture-maker will find much to repay his 
study of the three pictures that accompany George 
W. French’s essay on landscapes with figures. There 
is no more intense camera-enthusiast than the writer 
of this important and timely article; and the informa- 
tion he imparts to less experienced workers cannot 
fail to prove helpfully and practically welcome. Data: 
“Up from the Misty Lowlands,” page 57; made 
in Fryeburg, Maine, August, 3.30 p.m.; hazy; En- 
sign Camera (3144 x 44); 614-inch Velostigmat, series 
Ill; at F/4.5; Standard Orthonon; pyro; 2-time 
color-screen; 1/5 second; enlarged on Artura. 

“*How dear to my heart,”’ page 59; made in Maine; 
5 x 7 Seneca view-camera; 3-time ray-filter; lens 
stopped to F/6.3; 1/50 second; enlarged on Artura 
Carbon Black, Grade D. 

“The Sunlit Valley,” page 60; made in Maine; 
10 a.m.; 3A Kodak; B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, 
U. S. 16; ray-filter; 1/25 second; print, Azo H. 

The author of the unusually successful group of 
pond-lilies, page 61, is a man highly sensitive to the 
beauty of nature. Mr. Botel shrinks even from re- 
ferring to the mechanical means that enable him to 
obtain the rarely beautiful results that are the delight 
of his friends. PHorto-Era readers will doubtless re- 
call his exquisite ‘Spirit of Spring,”’ that gained him 
the second prize in that competition, and which was 
published in the issue of September, 1918. Mr. 
Botel yielded to the urgent request of a dear friend to 
enter that uncommorly refined interpretation of the 
vernal season. This rare, artistic quality also charac- 
terizes his ‘‘ Water-Lilies.”” It is not often that these 
flowers in their setting of lobe-shaped leaves are 
rendered so truthfully and with such convincing relief 
and perspective as in Mr. Botel’s composition. The 
arrangement of the five flowers is particularly happy, 
and the execution is without a flaw. Data: July 10 
A.M.; 4x5 R. B. Cycle Graphic; 14-inch Protar; stop, 
f.22; 1 second; W. & W. Panchromatic plate; pyro; 
8 x 10 enlarged negative with Verito lens; tone, Italian 
Green Carbon. 

As a lover of children, George W. French appears 
to excellent advantage in his delightful genre on page 
63. It is also a very successful performance as a 
sunlight-picture. The source of light is directly over- 
head—contrary to the advice of the best instructors; 
yet the faces-and figures of the children are admirably 
lighted—no objectionable contrast visible anywhere. 
Singularly enough, this picture will serve as an ad- 


mirable illustration of the next competition—‘‘Out- 
door Genres,” the story of which, by Mr. Beardsley, 
appears in its proper place in this issue. 

As I have pointed out on several occasions, no park- 
system in this country offers so many pictures of rare 
beauty and bewildering variety as the Metropolitan 
Park System of the City of Boston. The Fenway and 
the Riverway, in particular, offer the choicest views. 
The latter is crossed by several stone-bridges, en- 
hanced by beautiful trees, bushes and reeds. One of 
these serves as the motive of James Cooper’s charming 
view, page 65. With rare artistic judgment, Mr. 
Cooper has introduced a mass of tall grasses to form 
his foreground, which, merging in the nearby foliage, 
produces a semicircular line of beauty that would en- 
fold the bridge in a soft embrace. It is a grateful 
subject, and one which would look equally well if the 
light fell more obliquely (later in the afternoon) thus 
changing the illumination of the various masses and 
giving the theme a different interpretation. Data: 
Foot-bridge at Longwood, Mass.; September 2, 2 p.M.; 
clear sunlight; Anastigmat lens; 5x7 Orthonon; 
1/25 second; 11 x 14 bromide enlargement. 

One of the happiest surprises that has come to me, 
this year—and I must confess to many—is the charm- 
ing letter, accompanied by seven prints of captivating 
beauty and artistry, from Enoch M. Barker. The 
whole affair was absolutely spontaneous and, had it 
occurred earlier in the season, I might have arranged 
to publish the entire series of Mr. Barker’s pictorial 
masterpieces. Two and one-half pages was the maxi- 
mum amount of space I could allow, and, instead of 
reproducing two pictures on the third page, I decided 
in favor of one large one. In making this confession— 
not to be outdone by my friend, the contributor—I 
realize that I expose myself to the criticism of my 
readers. They doubtless will wish that I had given 
them two, instead of one, of Mr. Barker’s pictures. 
The exquisite quality of Mr. Barker's prints I cannot 
praise too highly. If the fates are kind, it will be 
suggested in the halftone-reproductions. More, I 
cannot promise. True poetic feeling, comprehension 
of artistic principles and power of pictorial expression 
are the outstanding features of Mr. Barker’s work. 
They are revealed convincingly in his two pictures. 
Data: Evening, West River; July, 6.30 p.m.; taken 
after a storm, heavy clouds breaking away; Bausch 
and Lomb Rectilinear 4x5; stop, 32; Stanley 50; 
1/25 second. Gwynns Falls Park; October, 4 p.M.; 
dull light; heavy mist in distance; Ansco 244 x 34 
Folding Camera; enlarged to 5x7; Dagor, F/6.3; 
used at F/11; Eastman Speed-Film: 1!% seconds. 

The two attractive genres by A. H. Wood, page 
68,—for they are scarcely portraits in the strictest 
sense—afford profitable examination by those camerists 
that have tried unsuccessfully to produce satisfactory 
portraits—or genres—in full sunlight. His manner of 
procedure and the data will be found in the text. 

The views of an old English country-home, that illus- 
trate an instructive article by the authors of our monthly 
London letter, pages 71 to 76, are not to be compared 
with the portraits and genres in a high key made fa- 
mous by Will Cadby. ‘They are the combined work of 
the Cadbys; although it would be idle to expect any 
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architectural photographs from this source suggesting, 
in the least degree, the light-toned style of Will Cadby. 
The only available data are contained in the article. 

Having had an excellent opportunity to converse 
with Warren G. Harding—the Republican Party’s 
choice for President—and to study his fine and expres- 
sive face, I may say that the portrait produced by the 
Moffett Studio is a characteristically truthful one and, 
compared with photographs from other studios, is un- 
surpassed for veracity and technical excellence. The 
lighting has been skilfully managed, and the low key 
retains the modeling with the fine traits that stamp 
Mr. Harding as a man of rare strength and nobility of 
character. A paragraph from his memorable address, 
delivered at the Home Market Club Dinner, in Boston, 
May 14, last, may serve to indicate the candidate’s 
traits as an exemplary American and statesman. 

““My best judgment of America’s needs is to steady 
down, to get squarely on our feet, to make sure of the 
right path. Let’s get out of the fevered delirium of 
war, with the hallucination that all the money in the 
world is to be made in the madness of war and the 
wildness of its aftermath. Let us stop to consider that 
tranquillity at home is more precious than peace abroad, 
and that both our good fortune and our eminence are 
dependent on the normal forward stride of all the 
American people. Nothing is so imperative to-day as 
efficient production and efficient transportation, to 
adjust the balances in our own transactions and to 
hold our high place in the activities of the world. The 
relation of real values is little altered by the varying 
coins of exchange, and that American is blind to actu- 
alities who thinks that we can add to cost of produc- 
tion without impairing our hold in world-markets. Our 
part is more than to hold. We must add to what we 
have. It is utter folly to talk about reduced cost of 
living without restored and increased efficiency of 
production on the one hand and more prudent con- 
sumption on the other.” 

Data: Moffett Studio, 57 East Congress Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; May, 1920; 12 M.; good light; 2 sec- 
onds; Eastman Portrait Film. The artist was E. L. 
Bowes. 

At the risk of wearying my readers with repeated 
praise of Mr. Sheahan’s now celebrated salon-picture 
(published originally in “Pictorial Photography in 
America” and, later, as a cover-decoration, in color, of 
Puoto-Era Magazine for April) I invite my friends 
to enjoy it in the current issue. This affords a much- 
coveted opportunity for many subscribers to retain the 
reproduction of this beautiful California landscape in 
binding the magazine, when the covers are usually 
rejected. Data: View near Los Angeles; June, 3.30 
p.M.; 5,x 7 Empire State camera; 12-inch spectacle- 
lens; stop, F/5.6; K3 color-screen; 1.15 seconds; 
Hammer’s Ortho-chromatic; pyro-metol diluted with 
double amount of water; print, Azo AA, enlarged by 
daylight; exposure, 5 minutes; dev. with Monomet. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


As was expected, the May competition appealed 
successfully to a large number of workers, yielding an 
uncommon variety of subjects. Naturally, the jury 
spent considerable time before it was able to select 
the best three pictures and, finally, to determine the 
order of the prize-winners. The result of the judges’ 
efforts cannot fail to meet the approval of our sub- 
scribers who have a right to expect pictures that shall 
— sources of artistic enjoyment and profitable 
study. 

Judging from what Dr. Pardoe had to offer in the 


July number, our readers will not be surprised to 
find him the author of as artistic and delightful a 
pictorial subject as has ever graced a page in this 
magazine. The picture speaks for itself. It will 
bear the scrutiny of the severest critic, and win general 
and unstinted admiration. And when all is said and 
done, it may be stated that, throughout, “Fair 
Autumn” is the product of straight photography— 
no retouching of the figure or the enviable pumpkin. 
The touches of light are absolutely spontaneous and 
immaculate. Data: November, 1919; 10 A.M.; 
bright light; 5 x 7 Graflex; 16-inch Ross lens; stop, 5; 
1/25 second; Eastman Portrait-Film; pyro; enlarged 
on P. M. C. Bromide No. 8. 

In the “ Highway,”’ Kenneth D. Smith struck a note 
of pleasing originality. Ordinarily, a long, white 
fence is a menace to an harmonious composition—it 
is a thing to be avoided. Not so, here. It takes its 
proper place in the State-road, which is crossed by 
innumerable attenuated shadows, yielding character 
and interest. The tendency of lines and masses is to 
converge towards a point far beyond the confines of 
the picture. How well the team is placed, and how 
admirably it plays its part in this strikingly artistic 
performance! Data: New Hampshire; April 1, 
1920; 3.30 p.m.; R. B. Auto Graflex (314 x 444), with 
7-inch Verito lens at F/8; Cramer Inst. Iso Double- 
Coated plate; pyro, in tank; part of negative en- 
larged on Artura Carbon Black Rough Mat. 

Yes; we observe in the “Lone Trail” an old friend. 
Footprints in the snow have served the purpose of 
many a camerist; but it may be asserted, with some 
degree of truth, that Mr. Chant’s is “‘a little different 
from the rest.’ But what shall we say of the tree, 
which some of our critical friends would wish elimi- 
nated? Imagine it suppressed, and you would want it 
restored! It serves to emphasize the culminating 
point of the diagonally moving footprints. Data: 
February, 10 a.m.; bright sun; Ica Trona camera 
(8344 x44); 434-inch Hecla lens, at F/18; 2K color- 
screen; !/5 second; Premo Film-Pack; pyro, in tank; 


enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide No. 7. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue subjects for the approaching outdoor-genres 
competition include just such a pleasing one as secured 
the first prize in the Beginners’ “‘ Miscellaneous” class, 
page 91. Despite the numerous and glaring faults, 
the picture by Chas. T. Graves expresses the humane 
trait—love of animals. It would be better, had the 
camera been placed less close to the group. Like so 
many hastily executed snapshots, this one shows 
evidences of careless preparation, or none atall. The 
boy’s dark costume contrasts violently with his little 
visitor's snowy garb. In planning this picture, the 
camerist should have chosen differently dressed models, 
avoiding strikingly opposed effects. The background 
is also objectionable, on account of a white house at 
each end of the picture. The two broad, deep shadows 
might also have been avoided, had another and more 
favorable spot been chosen. But with increasing 
knowledge and experience, our young artist will be 
able to avoid the errors that mark his present attempt. 
Data: March, 4 p.m.; bright sun; Ansco Vest-Pocket 
No. 3 (24x34); 3%-inch Ansco F/6.3; stop, F/8; 
1/25 second; Eastman Autographic Film No. 120; 
pyro-soda; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black Extra 
Heavy. 

The picture of a pump in mid-winter, page 92, is 
admirable technically except, perhaps, for the intense 

(Continued on page 102) 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Helpful and Constructive Criticism 


Tue wealthy young contractor, George Pendleton, 
had become the proud possessor of a 614 x 814 mahog- 
any folding-view camera fitted with an expensive anas- 
tigmat lens set in an Ilex shutter. As he was passing 
the Metropolitan Building, with its magnificent, lofty 
tower—all bathed in bright sunlight—he was fascinated 
and began to set up his camera on its mahogany tripod. 
He had just racked out the lens, when a passing 
stranger, interested in the proceedings, remarked: 
“Pardon me, Sir; but I am surprised that you should 
select a viewpoint directly opposite the center of this 
magnificent building! Might I suggest a point further 
to the right? Let me show you.” 

The two walked together about one hundred feet 
southward and the fellow-camerist pointed out a view 
in perspective which showed the southerly side of the 
tower, inshadow. Thanking the stranger for his help- 
ful suggestion, Mr. Pendleton returned to his camera, 
and, putting his head under the focusing-cloth, pro- 
ceeded to focus the image. In doing so, he was amazed 
at the flood of light the radiant object reflected, when 
a familiar voice, which he recognized as that of a fellow- 
member of the camera club he had recently joined, 
gave expression to the remark: “‘ Rather an elaborate 
pinhole-camera you’ve got there, Mr. Pendleton; but 
you shouldn’t use such an enormous aperture. One 
about 1/40 of an inch would look better.” 

Somewhat bewildered by this remark, Mr. Pendleton 
emerged from behind the focusing-cloth to see what 
could be the matter with his lens, when he found that 
it was gone! 

It did not take these two camerists long to decide 
that the theft had been committed by a confederate of 
the stranger, who so courteously and intelligently had 
pointed out the really superior viewpoint. Mr. Pendle- 
ton, although a man of kindly nature, informs me that 
he will leave no stone unturned, and will spare no ex- 
pense, to ferret out this dexterous pair of swindlers, 
and to recover his lens and shutter, which he is confi- 
dent of identifying. Let us wish him success! 


A Common Cause of Complaint 


Many were the opportunities offered the camerists 
to get interesting snapshots on the Fourth of July. 
It happened that, witnessing some of the events, I 
noticed several camerists walking about in search of 
material—with their folding cameras extended, shutter 
set, and ready for instantaneous action. Two of them 
happened to be acquaintances, and, observing just 
what was going to happen as the result of their care- 
lessness—amid conditions of bright sunlight—I asked 


them to let me know if any of their results should prove 


in any way defective. 

A few days afterwards, I received calls from these 
amateurs, whose cause of complaint consisted of well- 
defined areas of fog on the negatives, which, in these 
instances, were both plates and cut films (film-packs). 
These ardent workers were unconscious of the fact 
that, while the shutter was set and slide drawn, solar 
rays gradually found their way through the closed 


opening of the shutter and, reaching the plate, left 
their impress in the form of foggy markings. At first, 
these careless workers were mystified by these patches 
of fog on their negatives; but, the moment I explained 
how it all happened, they were greatly astonished. Of 
course, they at once understood the nature of the 
difficulty, and were about to promise never to do so 
again, when I told them how they could continue the 
practice with impunity. I explained that I had done 
the same thing, many times during my photographing 
in Europe, with my folding-camera extended, shutter 
set and slide drawn, thus walking about sometimes 
thirty-five or forty-five minutes before I made the ex- 
posure. I merely took the precaution to have a close- 
fitting cap, attached by means of a cord to the camera, 
placed over the lens all the time that I was walking 
about in search of a subject. Just before releasing the 
shutter, I slipped off the cap and replaced it over 
the lens until ready for the next exposure. Simple, 
isn’t it? 


Substitute for a Rubber-Band 


Tue good old maxim, “‘ Necessity is the mother of 
invention,’ has been the origin of many practical and 
useful devices. For instance, I have a map that when 
rolled up is more easily carried about. | A wide rubber- 
band usually holds it together; but when I wanted to 
use it, recently, a thin thread was wound around it. 
Being where paste, string, rubber-bands and wrapping- 
paper were not available, I took a small piece of tough 
paper that I happened to have with me, and with my 
pocket-knife—I had no scissors—quickly and easily 
made a paper-band for the rolled-up map. I cut a 
strip about three and a half inches long, folded it once, 
and cut through both folds, so as to have five strips of 
equal width (about one-quarter of an inch) with mar- 
gins of about half an inch at both ends. Unfolding the 
paper, I weaved the tightly rolled-up map half-way 
through the slits, alternately, let go, and behold: the 
roll was tightly clasped within the two-and-three-fold 
paper-band, which, used carefully, will last as long as 
an elastic band. 


*“*Don’ts’’ for Everybody 


Don’t forget your old enemy, Dust, when filling 
your plateholders for an outdoor job. Every speck 
can be removed or rendered harmless with a rag 
moistened with glycerine. This is rubbed over the 
inside of the plateholder. 

Don’t fix plates in a flat dish, unless you can con- 
stantly rock the dish. Always use an upright, groove 
tank. 

Don’t imagine that because you only opened the 
door of that darkroom for a second, the paper you 
were using is not likely to be fogged—it takes a very 
little white light to spoil Bromide paper. 

Don’t expect the electric lamp in your printing- 
box to always give the same light. It gets less with 
age, and often the current is weaker at dusk when the 
stores, restaurants and theaters are lighting up. 
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P. O. S.—Developing-stains on prints may be 
avoided by giving them a brief washing or rinsing, and 
then placing them, face down, in the fixing-bath, 
which should be kept in motion for a short time. If 
possible, the prints should be kept under the surface 
of the fixing-solution. Of course, if any of the de- 
veloping-solution remains on the prints—not being 
washed out—it is likely that stains will appear later on. 


D. A. W.—Warm a developer in hot weather? 
—never! We understand that you desire to warm your 
developer, in order to accelerate its action, when used 
in connection with underexposed plates. The de- 
sirability of this procedure is questionable, inasmuch 
as other methods can be adopted to get the most out 
of underexposed plates. Ordinarily, a strong, quick- 
acting developer used for this purpose, in warm 
weather, is the best thing; and, as it is well known 
that solutions used at a higher temperature are likely 
to cause frilling, it is wise to keep the developing-tank 
surrounded by cracked ice. To warm a developer is 
a dangerous proceeding, as it is not only likely to cause 
frilling, but to fog, as well. Unless there is urgent 
need for immediate prints—as is often the case in press- 
photography— it would be well for you to follow the 
usual method of developing, aided by cooling-devices 
—as suggested—and thus get the most in the quickest 
possible way. This applies to developing in hot 
weather. 


J.S. A—Autochrome window-transparencies 
are easy to make. Expose your Paget or Autochrome 
Color-plate according to the length of time given in 
a standard exposure-meter; develop it according to the 
directions given by the makers; then place it in a metal 
transparency-frame (protecting it with a piece of clear 
glass) and hang it securely in a north window. We 
have had several in our two north windows for a 
number of years, and no fading of the colors yet. 


B. P. S—Ray-filters are of great value in 
landscape-photography and in many forms of cam- 
era-work. For ordinary snapshot-photography a 
three-time ray-filter will serve you better than one that 
requires more exposure. As you say that most of 
your pictures are out-of-doors subjects and that you 
wish to-be able to include clouds, we are sure that a 
three-time ray-filter will do nicely. Your local dealer 
a= be able to supply the correct filter for your 

odak. 


O. P. A—A high-speed anastigmat is not 
needed for vacation-photography. The F/7.7, 
F/6.3, and F/6.8 anastigmats are well adapted to all 
‘ the requirements of the vacationist or tourist. Of 
course, lenses of these speeds are made by several 
manufacturers at different prices; but it is safe to 
say that the camerist can make no mistake to pur- 
chase any lens—no matter how moderate in price— 
from any lens-manufacturer that advertises in PHoto- 
Era. Before coming to any decision it would be well 
to send for the latest descriptive matter; and, after a 
careful reading of all the information presented, to 
consult your local dealer or some amateur or profes- 
sional photographer who is qualified to give intelli- 
} gent and sound technical advice. 


H. L. S—The use of extra-fast dryplates is 
not to be recommended for general photog- 
raphy. Plates of average speed are better for the ama- 
teur camerist who is not sure of his exposure and hence 
needs a plate that has considerable latitude in expos- 
ure and in developing. Of course, there are times when 
a fast plate is necessary in order to obtain any pictures 
at all. This is especially true on cloudy days or later 
in the day. Also, in making high-speed pictures of 
auto-races, airplanes and ball-games, an extra-rapid 
plate is of great assistance. Before you go on your 
trip, it would be well for you to consult your dealer 
and have him explain at length the relative speed- 
values of standard plates now on the market. 


B. M. J—The position of the sun is an impor- 
tant part of pictorial composition. Most in- 
struction-books advise the photographer to have the 
sun at his back. Practical experience seems to prove 
that in most cases this advice is sound; but there are 
many pictorial masterpieces that adorn many a home 
or exhibition that were made against the sun or with 
the sun at the right or left of the worker. It is well 
for the beginner to stick to the general rules until he 
has mastered his camera; but there is no reason why 
he should not attempt to make pictures with the sun 
in any position that he thinks will help to make the 
picture more beautiful or striking. A little experi- 
mental work along this line will soon show the cam- 
erist what he can or can not do. 


A. D.S.—To make photographic prints in one 
color (monochrome), it is not necessary to use im- 
ported compressed tablets, which are now very expen- 
sive, as you state. Most workers prefer the many 
fascinating processes of converting black and white 
prints into red, green, sepia, blue or any other desir- 
able color. For this, we recommend heartily a little 
work, “‘How To Make Prints In Colors,” which is 
No. 4 of a series of books entitled “‘ Practical Photog- 
raphy.” It contains all the known methods of making 
photographic prints in colors, and will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 54 cents, postpaid. 


A. S. B.—“P. O. P.’’ is the English form of des- 
ignating printing-out papers. PxHoro-Era avoids the 
use of this term, except that in quoting English sources 
it may retain the abbreviated spelling. We think that 
the use of the designation “P. O. P.” is sometimes con- 
fusing—for example, in one case that we recall, it was 
mistaken for ““D. O. P.”’ (developing-out papers); and, 
similarly, the letters ““D. O. P.”” have sometimes been 
mistaken for “P. O. P.,” on the assumption that the 
former was a misspelling of the latter. 


W. J., Jr—To exclude dampness from a dark- 
room, at the seashore, we recommend that the 
window of the room be sealed up tight by means of 
gummed tape to exclude the damp air. It is best, how- 
ever, that all sensitized material be kept in a large tin 
container. In one of the upper corners, at the top, 
place a small glass containing a quantity of Calcium 
Chloride to absorb any moisture that may enter. 
Then close the container and seal it with gummed 
tape. This is the best precaution to keep away moist- 
ure such as you are troubled with. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


The P. A. of A. and the Woman’s Auxiliary 


Ar the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
P. A. of A., at Toledo, Ohio, changes were made in 
the regulations for the Woman’s Auxiliary as follows: 
No dues are to be collected, each woman who attends 
the National Convention may become a member of 
the Auxiliary by signifying her desire to do so, and by 
the payment for the button which admits her to the 
Convention-Hall. 

The disposal of the dues which have already been 
collected will be decided at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion. As a fund for the care of the rest-rooms and for 
the entertainment of ladies who attend the Conven- 
tion will be provided by the P. A. of A. and the Manu- 
facturers and Dealers, the Board decided that there is 
no need of the payment of dues into the treasury of 
the Auxiliary. 

Auice W. CHAMBERS, 
Secretary. 


International Photo Exhibition by 
Toronto Camera-Club 


Tue Toronto Camera-Club announces its Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Photography at the Canadian 
National Exhibition, to be held at Toronto, from 
August 28 to September 11, 1920. Those who have 
been taking part in these exhibitions in the past, are 
familiar with the high artistic standard that has been 
maintained, and also with the commendable way in 
which all entries are treated. American pictorialists 
are invited to contribute. Those interested may ob- 
tain entry-forms, giving particulars, from Mr. L. J. 

eddes, Secretary of the Exhibition-Committee, 
2 Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. The exhibition 
will be held in two rooms of the Applied Arts Build- 
ing; and the committee hopes to hang between three 
and four hundred prints. 

In view of the uncertainty regarding transportation- 
facilities, exhibitors are requested not to delay their 
departure until the last moment. 


Dyes for Photographic Plates 


At the last meeting of the American Astronomical 
Society, Miss Florence J. Stocker reported on the prog- 
ress made by American chemists in producing dyes 
for use in sensitizing photographic plates to various 
portions of the spectrum. The dyes used in sensitiz- 
ing to the green, red and infra-red are of the types 
known, respectively, as pinaverdol, pinacyanol, and 
dicyanin. The U. S. Bureau of Chemistry has pro- 
duced a pinaverdol which is somewhat superior to any 
German or English green sensitizer, and a pinacyanol 
which is practically the same as German pinacyanol 
and English sensitol red. The same bureau has pro- 
duced several dicyanin dyes which are only slightly 
inferior to those of German make. Recently the 
Bureau of Chemistry has submitted to the Bureau of 
Standards, for testing, a new type of dye, called kryp- 
tocyanin, a sample of which has been found to give a 
very pronounced narrow region of photo-sensitivity 
from 7200A to 7700A. This may prove of great value 
to spectrum photography.—Scientific American. 


A Medal for Photo-Era 


WHEN in 1914 the call came to aid the people of 
Belgium, soon after the beginning of the European 
War, Puoro-Era readily responded, doing its share in 
a quiet, effective way, accepting as its reward the pleas- 
ure in being able to minister, even in a small degree, 
to the sufferings of the oppressed. 

To the Publisher’s great amazement and pleasure, 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium sent him, June 
14, last, the following letter: 


“Mr. Witrrep A. Frencu, Boston, Mass. 

“Dear Mr. French.—I take pleasure in sending you, 
herewith, a copy of a medal cast in Belgium as an ex- 
pression of the appreciation of the Belgian people for 
the work of The Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
and those whose generous and continuing support 
enabled it to be carried through to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

“In transmitting this medal to you, permit us to 
express our appreciation of the codperation we received 
from PHoto-Era in connection with the work of the 
New England Belgian Relief Fund. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tue Commission For Rewer 1x BELGiIuM. 
James A. Hea y, Secretary.” 


Accompanying the letter was a beautiful silver 
medal, two and one-half inches in diameter and of 
highly artistic workmanship, bearing on the ob- 
verse side, in profile, portraits of King Albert and 
Queen Elisabeth of Belgium. On the reverse side is 
represented a female figure (America) offering a sheaf 
of wheat to a young Belgian, at whose side kneels his 
wife with a baby in her arms. Surrounding the pict- 
ure are the words: “GéNéRosITs—AMERIQUE: BEL- 
GIQUE—GRATITUDE.” 


Our Foreign Exchanges 


WE welcome again to our desk the following photo- 
graphic journals, whose publication, during the war, 
was either suspended or interrupted: Bulletin de 
l Association Belge de Photographie; Bulletin de la 
Société Frangaise de Photographie; Photographische 
Rundschau; Wiener Mitteilungen Photographischen 
Inhalts; Photographische Korrespondenz. These jour-~ 
nals all contain interesting news, and are highly meri- 
torious for purposes of reference and comparison. 


G. Horlin’s Success in Sweden 


Many photographic workers in this country—es- 
pecially in Chicago, where Mr. Horlin was engaged in 
business for a number of years—remember him and 
his artistic camera-work with much pleasure. During 
his long sojourn in America, Mr. Horlin produced many 
admirable pictorial results, a number of which have 
graced the pages of PHoto-Era. 

Since his return to his native city of Stockholm, a 
number of years ago, Mr. Horlin has been actively 
devoted to his hobby, producing several series of 
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views typical of Sweden. Many of these pictures, 
owing to their superior merit, were purchased by the 
National Geographic Magazine, of Washington, D.C. 

In a private letter to the Editor, Mr. Horlin states 
that some of his landscape-work appealed so heartily 
to a prominent Swedish railway-official, that the latter 
presented him with a pass that enables him to travel 
wherever and whenever he pleases on the Government 
railways—a privilege which, in these days of enforced 
economy, represents quite a feat! 

Mr. Horlin contemplates a trip to the northern 
part of Sweden, for the purpose of photographing the 
big rivers and waterfalls of that section. It may be 
that, at some time in the not far-distant future, we may 
favor our readers with some of his photographs of these 
unfamiliar subjects. 


Photographic-Patents 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
“Puoto-Era” from the Patent-Law Offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the month of April, the 
last issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 


Patent No. 1,341,665 has been issued to Harvey 
N. Ott and Frank H. Bufton of Buffalo, N.Y., for 
Projection-Apparatus, assigned to Spencer Lens 
Company of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Projection-Apparatus, patent No. 1,341,666, has been 
issued to Harvey N. Ott and Frank H. Bufton of 
Buffalo, N.Y., assignors to Spencer Lens Company of 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Harvey N. Ott and Frank H. Bufton of Buffalo 
have been granted patent No. 1,341,667 for Attach- 
ment-Means for Projecting-Objectives, assigned to 
Spencer Lens Company of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Patent No. 1,341,718. Camera. Charles M. March 
of Portland, Me., and Charles L. Tidd of Gardner, 
Mass. 

Photographic Shutter, patent No. 1,341,823, to 
William A. Riddell and Frederick A. G. Pirwitz of 
Rochester, N.Y., assignors to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y. 

Malcolm Body Boyce of Haverhill, Mass. has been 
granted patent No. 1,342,155 on Autographic Attach- 
ment for Cameras. 

Patent No. 1,342,590 has been granted to Frank W. 
Lovejoy, of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y., for Photographic 
Film. 

Camera. Patent No. 
Miller of Warren, Pa. 

Leonard Miles of Coventry, England, has been 
granted patent No. 1,344,207 for Feeding and Measur- 
ing-Device for Rolls of Sensitized Strips employed in 
Photographic Cameras. 

Patent No. 1,343,590. Film-Pack. To Lloyd E. 
Snyder of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Company, a corporation of the State of New 


1,344,182. To Arthur J. 


ork. 

Plate-Holder for Photographic Cameras has been 
patented by Joseph Goddard of Rochester, N.Y., as- 
signor to Seneca Camera Mfg. Co. of Rochester, N.Y., 
a corporation of the State of New York. 

Yoshimori Yamada of San Francisco, Calif., has 
been granted patent No. 1,343,653 for Photographic 
Plate-Holder. 

Patent No. 1,343,613. Retouching-Screen. To 
Iwer Boysen of New York. 


Exhibits Going Abroad 


Some of the readers of PHoro-Era will be sending 
photographs to exhibitions abroad during August. 
It may be of interest to them to know that the Post- 
Office authorities have classified photographs as printed 
matter. If a package of prints is presented at a post- 
office, and nothing is said by the sender, it will be 
weighed and stamps given to affix. If it does not 
exceed 18x18 inches, it will go to its destination; 
but if the dimensions are afterward found to be more, 
it will be returned to the sender, with stamps canceled 
and wasted. 

If it is stated that the package is to go by parcel- 
post, however, its size may be seventy-two inches; 
that is, the greatest dimension is measured flat across: 
then the tape is drawn around both sides; and all 
together may include up to seventy-two inches. A 
declaration-tag is made out, and no difficulty will be 
experienced, thereafter. But it is well to note the 
limit of size, and the necessity for making it clear that 
the prints go by parcel-post, and not as printed matter, 
when so desired. 


Oratory in the MacDonald Family 


Miss Jesste MacDona.p, daughter of Pirie Mac- 
Donald, the famous Photographer of Men,’ New York 
City, will deliver her talk, entitled “Injecting Person- 
ality into your Letters,’ before the approaching Inter- 
national Convention of the P. A. of A. If Miss Mac- 
Donald has inherited her father’s brilliant accomplish- 
ment of oratory, her hearers wil! indeed be favored by 
an impressive and illuminating address. 


Standard Books at Old Prices 


Reapers interested in standard books on photog- 
raphy will please take notice that after August 1 
the price of the well-known and popular work, Pho- 
tography and Fine Art, by Henry Turner Bailey, will 
be $2.50, instead of $1.50, as hitherto. PHoro-Era 
has on hand, however, a few copies, which will be sold 
to its readers at the old price of $1.50, until the supply 
is exhausted; after which the price will be $2.50. 
First come, first served! 

Pursuing this policy, PHoro-Era will sell other 
standard photo-books at the old price, until the present 
stock is exhausted: 

Pictorial Photography in America, 1920, $2.50, 
post-paid in the United States; advance-price, $3.50. 

Wall’s Dictionary of Photography, $2.50, post-paid; 
regular price, $2.50 plus postage. 

Topsy and Turvy, by Carine and Will Cadby, 
$1.50, post-paid; regular price, $1.60 plus postage. 

Practical Kinematography, by Talbot, $1.35, post- 
paid; advance-price, $1.50 plus postage. 

Professional Photography, by Hewitt (two volumes), 
$1.25 post-paid, for the two; advance-price, $1.75. 

Photograms of the Year 1919 (current issue), $2.00 
post-paid; regular price, $2.00, postage extra. 

Lens-Work for Amateurs, by Henry Oxford, with 
231 illustrations, $1.35 post-paid; advance-price, $1.50 
plus postage. 

Retouching and Improving Negatives—Photo 
Miniature (out of print), 35c.; advance-price, 50c. 

Behind the Motion-Picture Screen, by Lescarboura, 
$3.50 plus postage, according to zone (weight three 
pounds); advance-price, $5.00 plus postage. 

It is to be understood that the above-mentioned 
books are to be sold at the old price, as indicated; and 
enterprising readers will do well to take advantage of 
this offer. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 97) 


black of the snow-covered structure. It is a common 
error to suppose that, in order to secure the interest- 
ing gradations in sunlit snow, dark parts of the picture 
must be sacrificed and show evidences of underexposure. 
In the present case, at least double the exposure given 
would not have been excessive. Some careful workers 
would not have hesitated to allow one second, and, 
using a diluted developer, would have obtained more 
detail, without loss of gradation or sparkle. Further- 
more, the main object in Mr. Neal’s picture pleads 
for more space at the left, and, with its immediate 
surroundings, presents too many confusing (vertical) 
objects, which, if softened by prolonged exposure, 
would not be so insistent. Data: February, 1 p.m.; 
sunny; 244x444 Premo Camera with Planato- 
graph lens; stop, U. S. 16; 14 second with 3-time 
ray-filter; Speed Film-Pack; tank-development 
with Eastman developing-powders; bromide en- 
largement. 

As a worthy example of what constitutes a true 
genre, “The Fortune-Teller,’ by the late A. E. 
Churchill, page 88, will be studied carefully by intend- 
ing participants in the approaching “‘Outdoor-Genres”’ 
competition. It represents a scene in the Ghetto of 
New York City. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture kindly contributed to this department 
has a delightfully human appeal—due partly to the 
circumstance that the models are the artist’s dearest 
possessions. Needless to say, the picture will be 
accorded the usually courteous attention. Data: 
“Daisies,” June, 6.30 p.m.; fading light; 5 x 7 Century 
Camera; 7-inch Euryplan lens; used at F/4.5; % 
second; Eastman Portrait-Film; Elon-Hydro, in 
tray; enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide No. 2. 


Cheap but Useless 


ALTHOUGH it is generally advisable, when purchas- 
ing or acquiring photographic equipments, to give 
brand-new ones the preference, it is not unwise to buy 
second-hand ones, provided that they are up-to-date, 
guaranteed to be in perfect order, and come from 
dealers of recognized integrity and adequate technical 
knowledge. Doubtless, there are cases, of frequent 
occurrence, where buyers are deceived by unscru- 
pulous or ignorant dealers; and prospective pur- 
chasers are advised to patronize dealers, issuing bargain- 
lists, who are endorsed by the manufacturer, as is the 
case with bargain-dealers who advertise in Pxorto- 
Era. That there are dealers unworthy of the public’s 
confidence in England, as well as the United States, 
may be seen from an editorial in the Amateur Pho- 
tographer (London), which is reprinted herewith: 

“Within the last few days, several readers have 
consulted us—too late, unfortunately—for our advice 
to prevent loss. Three of these had been led to pur- 
chase kinematograph-cameras at what seemed to be 
bargain-prices, only to find that they were obsolete 

tterns, requiring a special size of sensitive film, that 
is no longer obtainable. Another had bought, for 
landscape-purposes, some plates of a very particular 
kind, made for a totally different purpose, and useless 
for ordinary photography; whereas others had got 
materials which were not guaranteed, and were not 
in usable condition. We do not question that bar- 
gains are to be picked up by those who know what 


they are buying; but the first assumption of anyone 
who is offered something that seems exceptionally 
cheap should be that there is a special reason for this 
cheapness, and that, unless that reason is known, it is 
best to give the ‘bargain’ a wide berth. The reputa- 
tion of our leading makers has been built up by the 
supply of an article which for many years has been of 
a consistently high-class character; and in such cases 
as photography affords, where the quality must at 
first be taken on trust, and where, if it should be bad, 
its badness is discovered only when it has been used— 
possibly under conditions which cannot be repeated— 
that reliability is a quality worth paying for. It can 
be assured only by buying the materials with the label 
of the manufacturer, and from a dealer of repute. 
Should they then be imperfect—which is quite un- 
likely—one can count upon the manufacturer doing, 
in his own interest, all he can to right matters. 
Whereas, with a ‘bargain’ line, one has no redress, 
and can regard the transaction merely as the purchase 
of experience, often anything but cheaply.” 


An Honor for the Wollensak Optical Company 


We have received from the Rice Leaders of the World 
Association, of New York City, a copy of an engraved 
tribute of honor, awarded by this Association to the 
Wollensak Optical Company of Rochester, N.Y., 
makers of lenses and photographic-shutters. 

This Association is organized for the purpose of 
creating greater appreciation for right business-prin- 
ciples and quality-products—to point out firms worthy 
of respect and confidence. The certificate, which is 
of a decorative nature and beautifully gotten up, 
measures 914 x 14 inches, sets forth the honor, quality, 
strength and service which are qualifications for mem- 
bership, and in recognition of which it has issued this 
oF Business PRINCIPLES” as a tribute to 
this member’s recognized adherence to these high 
standards. The certificate also permits a member, 
such as the Wollensak Optical Company, to use the 
Association Emblem—as an evidence of co-operation 
in this work and also as a symbol of the spirit of in- 
tegrity which governs its activities. 

We compliment our friends, The Wollensak Optical 
Company, on the distinguished honor which has been 
conferred upon them and would add that, from our 
personal knowledge of this firm’s service in the photo- 
graphic industry, it fully merits this signal distinction. 


Notice to Competitors 


It is assumed that participants in PHoro-Era com- 
petitions are glad to co-operate with the Editor, by 
complying not only with the rules—as set forth in this 
department—but by supplying the data for each pic- 
ture, including all the particulars, which are of great 
interest to our readers. A request, accompanied by a 
two-cent stamp, will bring to the contributor a number 
of printed data-blanks. The closing-date of entry is 
the last day of the month. It is, therefore, useless to 
start a picture on its possibly long journey to Boston a 
day or two before, in the hope that it may reach PHoto- 
Era in time. The jury meets and makes its decisions 
as soon as possible after the closing-date, and belated 
pictures cannot receive consideration. The work of 
halftoning pictures cannot be done in a few days, as the 
pictures must await their turn at the engravers’. It 
is, therefore, urged that participants do all they can to 
favor the Editor as well as themselves. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND 


LETTER 


WILL CADBY 


THERE is a great fuss being made in London about 
the destruction of five old city-churches. They are in 
the very heart of the business-center, on ground that 
is much needed; for religious purposes they are use- 
less as they naturally have no congregations nor any 
church-activities. Their fate has not yet been decided 
and, while it hangs in the balance and frantic letters 
are being written to the papers, plenty of photographers 
are busy trying to obtain record-pictures. Consider- 
ing that all these churches are wedged in among busi- 
ness-buildings as tightly as a spectator at last week’s 
Derby, we do not see how the poor photographers can 
get anything at all representative or satisfactory. 


daily disappearing. The right man for this kind of 
work is Mr. A. H. Blake, who is a perfect walking en- 
cyclopedia of our wonderful old city, besides being a 
clever photographer. 

Speaking about photographic record-work reminds 
us that our education authorities are bestirring them- 
selves in this as in other directions. Educational films 
are to be released for the benefit of school-children— 
a reform we have been promised for more months than 
we care to add up—and, in certain country-centers, 
photographic records of classes and methods of teach- 
ing are to be collected. 

The enclosed print is an example of this educational 


Photographic record-work is a great cry, just now, 
and its importance is being insisted on all around. 
Last Sunday, we were urged by Hugh Stokes in the 
Observer to form local associations in the different dis- 
tricts of London: ‘Friends of Old St. Marylebone,” 
or of ““Old Westminster” or “‘Old Kensington,” as the 
case may be. It was to be the duty of the members 
to portion out the districts and then methodically pho- 
tograph them, block by block. A register should be 
kept of these photographs and some historical record 
prepared of the heroes, scholars, writers, eccentrics, 
murderers (!) etc. who have lived in the houses. The 
Marquis de Rochegude has done much the same thing 
for Paris in a very efficient way, but nothing of the 
kind has yet been attempted in London. The sooner 
the better, say we, for interesting old landmarks are 


record-work, which we thought might interest our read- 
ers. It represents the infant-class of the Platt Village 
School being taught all about color. Each child has 
a little frame from which are suspended woolen balls 
representing the primary colors, and, as we listened to 
the demonstration, we learned incidentally some fresh 
facts about the blending of colors. 

In the midst of a spell of exceptionally bright weather, 
the only possible day for our photograph was a dull and 
cloudy morning, consequently a long exposure was 
necessary. For this reason the Kent Education Com- 
mittee will receive a proof of the admirable discipline 
maintained in the school, as well as a record of the teach- 
ing, for these young children were able to keep still for 
fiveseconds. Wescarcely believed that it would be pos- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PictoriAL Composition IN PHoroGraPuy. By Arthur 
Hammond. Large octavo. 288 pages; 49 illus- 
trations by the author. $3.50 net. Boston, U.S. A.: 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 1920. 


There is hardly a subject on which the last book has 
been written, or will be written. As progress is being 
continually made in the arts and sciences, critics and 
investigators will record their observations, and the 
world will be the richer for their writings. A treatise 
on the principles of art, for instance, is written by an 
acknowledged authority; and, however admirable his 
efforts to enlighten his readers, he is likely to err on 
the score of clearness or completeness, thus creating 
an opportunity for an able and resourceful critic to 
supplement his labors by a work of potential value. 

The scholarly works on pictorial composition for 
the photographer, by A. Horsley Hinton, are likely 
to remain unsurpassed for beauty of style and the 
masterly illustrations by the author. The lessons 
that they present wefe intended eminently for the 
advanced worker, already a skilled technician; and 
in this way they filled a long-felt want. Henry R. 
Poore, a distinguished teacher of art, is the author of 
two highly esteemed works intended mainly for in- 
structors and critics. To tell the truth, Mr. Poore 
did not have in mind the needs of the amateur-photog- 
rapher, although his chapters on pictorial composition 
have been read with profit by many a camerist. 

Perceiving the inadequacies of the works of Hinton, 
Poore and other writers—so far as they meet the needs 
of the amateur-photographer eager to apply his talents 
to pictorial expression—Arthur Hammond, a profes- 
sional photographer of proved artistic skill and rare 
critical judgment, has expressed his own views on the 
subject of pictorial composition in photography in 
the form of a volume just published. Ignoring the 
usual references to the history of photography, the 
science of optics and mechanical operations, Mr. Ham- 
mond devotes himself assiduously to the subject of 
pictorial analysis, on the assumption that his readers 
already possess a thorough knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles of photographic technique. In terms 
at once simple, clear and succinct, and in a delight- 
fully pleasing and faultless style, the author prepares 
the mind of the reader with esthetic suggestion, and 
proceeds to explain the underlying principles of a real 
picture—what to avoid, what to include, the true 
value of tone, simplicity, balance, line, accent, quality, 
key. Supported by photographs of his own making— 

rtraits, genres, landscapes, shore-views, marines— 

takes the reader through the ways and byways of 
his personal photographic experiences and explains 
with charming interest, unerring accuracy and exem- 
plary zeal every step conducive to-the attainment of 
a pleasing, artistic and satisfactory picture. Nothing 
that the most ambitious worker may need is omitted 
by the author, whose equipment for the self-imposed 
task is remarkably complete. His practical famil- 
iarity with cameras, lenses, plates and technical methods 


enables him to discourse illuminatingly on the choice of 
material necessary to attain artistically pleasing re- 
sults. Mr. Hammond is an avowed exponent of soft- 
focus photography; yet with conspicuous impartiality 
he mentions the excellences of the various types and 
makes of diffusing-lenses. He is also a firm believer 
in straight photography, declaring that the qualities 
that make a photograph pictorial can be obtained by 
purely photographic means, without manipulation of 
the negative or print, and that, if brush and pigments 
must be used, they had better be applied to a blank 
canvas than to a photographic print. Not content 
with pointing the way to pictorial success, the author 
gives expert advice, to those who may need it, with 
regard to chemical and printing operations, and to 
the tasteful mounting and framing of enlarged prints. 
He maintains that the photographer should so control 
his medium that the finished result shall tell the char- 
acter and purpose of the photographer himself. 

Modesty and self-repression, rather than egotism 
and presumption, characterize the mental attitude 
of the author throughout his engrossing volume. He 
is quick to recognize the eminently artistic value in 
the works of photo-pictorialists, such as Hinton, 
Mortimer, Cadby, Blake, Kisebier, Stieglitz, Porter- 
field and Libby. Mr. Hammond does not pose as a 
master-photographer; and, while he naturally pre- 
sents—for illustrative purposes only—examples of his 
most successful work, he does not hesitate to use others 
that he would not acclaim as models of pictorial com-, 
position. The book is printed in large, clear type, 
which facilitates the reader’s enjoyment. Despite 
the prevailing high cost of production, the sales-price 
of this large volume is only $3.50. 


ConpENSED Course IN Mortion-PicturE PHotoG- 
RAPHY. Edited by Carl Louis Gregory, F.R.P.S. 
Large octavo, 382 pages. Fully illustrated with 
original photographs and diagrams. Cloth, $6.00. 
New York, U.S.A.: New York Institute of Pho- 
tography, 145 West 36th St., 1920. 


This is one of the several ambitious works pub- 
lished, of late, on the subject of Kinematography or 
Motion-Picture Photography, but differs essen- 
tially from all the others in that it deals with the 
technique of this wonderful branch of photo-ac- 
tivity. The volume is intended primarily for 
students in kinematography who wish to prepare 
themselves as professional technicians of high 
efficiency, and to command responsible positions 
with corresponding salaries. As this book is vir- 
tually a complete course in motion-picture work, 
it begins with chapters on the science of light, as 
it enters into the character, construction and use 
of camera-lenses, and the projection upon the screen 
of the completed film. Step by step, the lessons 
proceed, dealing with every important detail that 
is of practical value to the aspiring student. Thus, 
the scientifically correct exposure and subsequent 
development of the film, together with all the 
associated chemical operations, form another chap- 
ter, which in itself is a series of practical lessons in 
a condensed form—but so clearly and completely 
set forth, that any intelligent student, equipped 
with the proper apparatus, can master the various 
tasks in the order in which they are presented in 
this remarkably adequate book of instruction. If 
already a practical kinematographer, the reader 
will progress all the more quickly, until he has 
nothing more to acquire but the actual experience 
under exacting or thrilling conditions. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Harold M. Bennett—American Agent 


AmoncG the numerous callers at this office, of late, 
none was more interesting than Mr. Harold M. Bennett, 
the newly appointed agent for the Ica-Contessa Cam- 
eras, and the optical works of Carl Zeiss, Jena, Ger- 
many. Mr. Bennett gave an illuminating and, nat- 
urally, accurate account of the prevailing photographic 
conditions in Germany. His powers of observation, 
coupled with a long and valuable business-experience, 
enabled him to obtain a correct perspective of the man- 
ufacturing and dealers’ interests in Germany. He 
spent considerable time in Dresden and Jena; and his 
excellent reputation as a business-man, preceding his 
visit, was perhaps of value to him in making such ex- 
cellent connections. He wisely chose the products of 
the leading camera and optical works, which include 
the entire line of the Carl Zeiss products, comprising 
camera- and kinematograph- lenses, microscopes, binoc- 
ulars, spectroscopes and other specialties. 

We gather from Mr. Bennett’s remarks that impor- 
tations of Ica-Contessa and Carl Zeiss goods are arriv- 
ing weekly, and that abundant stock will be carried in 
New York to fill all orders. He has established ample 
quarters at 110 East 23d Street, New York City, with 
a large and efficient office-force; and will be prepared 
to fill orders immediately for all the specialties of which 
he has the American agency. 


W. M. Snell, Optician 


Mr. W. M. SNELL, who has had charge of the lens- 
department of the Robey-French Company, Boston, 
for the past eight years, has severed his connection with 
that firm (July 17) and resumed his former activities 
with Dr. Charles A. French, optician and optometrist, 
47 Winter Street, Boston. Mr. Snell has acquired a 
high reputation as a lens and camera expert, and his 
advice regarding practical photographic matters has 
been widely sought and prized. We wish him great 
success in his present position, where he will continue to 
be a valuable factor, and.do full justice to his abilities. 


Increased Prices of German Photo-Goods 


Ir seems that German camera-manufacturers have 
found it necessary to raise the prices of their products 
25%. German dryplate-makers have also raised their 
prices—in fact, there is not a German manufactured 
product that has not been increased in price. Among 
the many German manufacturing-firms that have 
found it both convenient and profitable to unite their 
establishments are the well-known camera-makers, 
The Ica Company, of Dresden, and the Contessa Nettel 
Works, of Stuttgart. On account of the difficulties 
engendered by the war, several of the large photo- 
manufacturing firms have absorbed many of the smaller 
ones. 


A. Clinton Wilmerding Continues in Business 


A. C. Witmerpine, for a period of thirty-seven 
years the chief owner and proprietor of the Obrig 
Camera Company, until recently at 147 Fulton 
Street, New York City, reports that, owing to a 
prohibitive increase of rent at these quarters, and 


the fact that the building, to be remodeled, had been 
leased to a new tenant, he had no alternative but 
to wind up the business and close its doors. 

Thus, forced to abandon a business which he had 
conducted without interruption for so many years, 
and desiring to continue to serve a large number of 
satisfied customers, Mr. Wilmerding has opened 
quarters at 27 Maiden Lane, New York, where he 
will accept and fill orders for photographic goods of 
standard make and quality, also for photo-finishing, 
framing, and commercial work of every description. 

As Mr. Wilmerding has retained the technicians 
of the old firm, he is able to guarantee the same high- 
class work and service as in the past. Knowing 
the high reputation that characterized the business- 
policy of the Obrig Camera Company in the past, 
we can assure all who are interested that they need 
not hesitate to place their orders with Mr. Wilmer- 
ding—confident that they will be executed promptly 
and well. 


A Session of German Photo-Dealers 


A CONVENTION of the photographic dealers and manu- 
facturers of the German Commonwealth took place at 
Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, May 11 to 13, 1920. The 
following frank and illuminating report (our own trans- 
lation) is from the Photographische Industrie, a wide- 
awake and reliable weekly journal devoted to the in- 
terest of the German photographic industries; al- 
though the conditions of the photographic trade, as 


. regards the dealer, differ greatly from those in the 


United States. 

The German Photo-Dealers’ League (E. V.) and the 
Association of Dealers in Photographic Supplies (E. V.) 
had taken advantage of the photographic exhibition, 
at Stuttgart, to hold a joint-session there, from the 
11th to the 13th of May. This conference was very 
well attended by the members of both organizations. 
While the League had extended invitations for a com- 
mittee-meeting, the Association held a full session. 
In the forefront of discussion, were, of course, ques- 
tions of an economic nature. The present business- 
situation was treated in detail, partly in separate 
meetings and partly in joint-sessions. In a resolu- 
tion, adopted unanimously by both associations, the 
industrial claims and wishes of the dealers were set 
forth, and the fact emphasized that, in view of the 
seriousness of the situation which at present confronts 
both trade and industry, in equal measure, the only 
possibility of overcoming these difficulties lay in the 
confident codperation of both groups. In pursuance 
of this resolution, a conference was held with those 
manufacturers who had been present at Stuttgart, in 
the course of which conference expression was given, 
on behalf of the trade, to the necessity of agreeing upon 
joint-regulations for the payment due on goods already 
delivered, the adjustment of current orders, and facili- 
ties for quick disposition of goods. Special emphasis 
was given to the urgent necessity of simplifying the 
red-tape of the formalities which still are observed in 
connection with the exportation of individual cameras 
bought at retail—a process which may the more readily 
be achieved, in view of the fact that most photographic 
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supplies have already reached—and in part exceeded— 
the world-market prices. In addition, a demand was 
voiced for the granting of adequate arrangements for 
payment; and it was proposed that a bureau should 
be established for settlement, on the part of the dealers, 
of their surplus goods. It was only when the delibera- 
tions of the dealers were well under way, that this 
conference with the manufacturers was proposed, so 
that it could only serve both parties as a means to 
disseminate information of interest to both. Defini- 
tive resolutions will be postponed, for consideration 
at a session to be held the latter part of the month, 
at Dresden. 

As the momentary difficulties, insofar as they affect 
the dealers, have arisen largely from the fact that 
factories have accepted orders only on the basis of 
prices subject to change without notice, and with no 
obligation to deliver within a definite period of time, 
but now, in spite of a complete change in market- 
conditions, insist on delivery at the earliest possible 
moment, it was a question—at least with reference to 
the future—to resort to preventive measures. We 
must return, as soon as possible, to the earlier status— 
recognized as self-evident—according to which pur- 
chasing- and delivery- contracts involve equal rights 
and obligations for buyer and seller alike. A one- 
sided obligation is absurd. The two associations of 
dealers were of the opinion that the situation could be 
remedied promptly only by joint action of all parties 
concerned; and they appeal, —, in a second 
resolution, to the whole body of retail-deal 

The interpretation frequently attached clause, 
“Prices variable; privilege to withhold delivery re- 
served,” in accordance with which the purchaser is 
bound, while the seller has a free hand, is inconsistent 
with every sound conception of right and justice, and 
lacks a legal foundation. In its effects, it even goes 
so far as frequently to violate the principles of com- 
mercial etiquette. The recent extraordinary increases 
in prices, coupled with the very extensive deliveries 
which set in at the same time, have placed even con- 
cerns of sound financial credit in a very difficult posi- 
tion. We desire, accordingly, to issue to the whole 
retail-trade an emphatic warning not to subject itself 
any longer to the terms of such a clause; and recom- 
mend, instead, the embodiment of the following pro- 
viso in every future order: “‘Changes in price and in 
the terms of delivery release me from every obligation 
relative to acceptance of goods.” It might be well, 
also, to fix the term of delivery. Only by virtue of 
joint-action will it be possible to compel the manu- 
facturers to desist from their present one-sided prac- 
tices. 

The further deliberations of the two associations 
were restricted more to internal conditions. We may 
add that the German Photographic League (E. V.) 
again records a gratifying increase in its membership. 
The number of its members, since October, 1918, has 
doubled! This offers a favorable indication as to the 
growing perception of the need, even in the mercan- 
tile world, of the closest professional codperation, and 
as to the widespread appreciation of the vigorous 
services of the League on behalf of the common in- 
terest. The session possessed special significance, by 
reason of the fact that it represented the first joint- 
meeting, for work of a coéperative nature, on the part 
of the two friendly associations, and that unanimity 
of opinion was achieved in connection with all the 
questions before the conference. The cordial personal 
relations obtaining between individual members of 
the two associations, furthermore, were attested by 
the arrangements for joint social gatherings. 
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sible; but on the strength of the head mistress’ word, 
we risked a big plate and obtained a result which will 
serve its purpose. It is all that the Kent Education 
enw required, although every face is not dead 
sharp. 
While the Camera was being put together, one of us 
noticed that two children sitting in front had no small 
frames with colored balls. ‘‘Had they not better sit 
at the back?” we suggested, but the mistress told us 
that the Kent Education Committee would under- 
stand, and that new pupils were allowed only to listen 
the first day and to nurse big rag-dolls, three of which 
are kept for consolation-purposes! 

Do the photographs we see in some of our daily illus- 
trated papers really represent the psychology of the 
nation? We wonder, or rather, we do not wonder; 
but feel sure that they are as little indicative of the 
present-day spirit as the chauvinism of the same 
press. It may fascinate a morbid few to see an actual 
photograph of the shooting of the French traitors, tied 
to posts with their eyes blindfolded; and some may 
gloat over the picture of the “‘accident to jockey that 
caused his death” and perhaps—though one almost 
doubts it—there may be strange folk who derive enjoy- 
ment from the photograph of “‘condemned man’s fam- 
ily leaving the cell,” but to the average person these 
photographs are, to say the very least, in execrable 
taste, and we do not feel proud of our confréres who 
made them. One knows that, to succeed as a press- 
photographer, it is of no use being thin-skinned, but 
to point a camera at a woman who has just said good- 
bye to her criminal husband must need a heart of 
stone and a front of brass. 

But although most persons are shocked at these 
morbid and revolting photographs, there is no doubt 
that present-day taste is a good deal more sensational 
than it was, and there is a demand for a greater liveli- 
ness and action in news-photographs. In the old days, 
it was considered interesting enough to portray the 
Derby winner or the new Japanese tennis-champion 
at rest; but now they must be caught in action, and 
the more violent action the better. 

The Daily Mail reflects this spirit in its pictures of 
the Derby. We not*only have the usual photographs 
of the horses passing the winning post, but this year 
an innovation is made by introducing illustrations of 
the camera-men actually making their photographs 
(with reflex cameras, of course). Then more photo- 
graphs of them rushing, apparatus in hand, to their 
car, in which they are shown developing the plates 
and making prints, while being taken at top speed to 
the Cricklewood aerodrome where we are given a 
glimpse of the airmen receiving the “‘stuff”’ to be deliv- 
ered, as fast as wings will take it, to Manchester and 
Paris. This all sounds very breathless and exciting 
in print; but it is only fair to American readers to tell 
them that the pictures themselves were not quite so 
suggestive as one would have wished of the race against 
time. Also, to old-fashioned photographers, who have 
a weakness for definition and “quality,” the results 
shown on the unsympathetic printing-surface of a daily 
paper seem hardly worth all the trouble and expense. 


French Photo-Luxury Tax 


Tue peace of mind of the French photographers is 
threatened by the new luxury tax, which, if it goes into 
effect, will contain a clause to tax all photographic 
equipments that are over 300 francs in value. 
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and Art-Album 


in one volume. That is what the new catalog of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Anastigmat Lenses 


amounts to. Just from the press, with new illustrations 
throughout, it will excite the admiration of all lovers of 
artistic printing and book-making. It is also significant 
as the first complete catalog of this line which we have 
been able to publish since before the war. 


The publication contains a fund of technical and practical 
information regarding photographic terms, optical proper- 
ties of lenses, advice as to the most suitable lens-equipment 
for the various types of photography, and a liberal assort- 
ment of specimen photographic reproductions. 


Then there are complete descriptions, illustrations and 
latest prices of our famous Tessar Ic and IIb lenses for 
reflecting- and hand-cameras, respectively, our Protar Con- 
vertible Series for all-around photography and our Series 
IV and V for wide-angle work—also our new Process 
Anastigmat for both black-and-white and color-work, 
presented here for the first time, our Telephoto-Attach- 
ment and other accessories. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, 
Pabiliendeemae (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 
Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


= that es may see 
—helter fit 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 


Work of Reference 


Write for your copy of this 
invaluable lens-book today. 


WASHINGTON 


we 
La 
Dhtotosra pial 
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| 
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Photographic Lenses 
Series Ic F3.5 F4.5 


Prism Binoculars 


Many types—3 to 18 magnifications 


Microscopes, Astronomical Telescopes 


Catalogues upon request 


Harold M. Bennett 


U. S. Agent 
110 East 23d St., New York 
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367 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASS. 


Se 1 THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 
By Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian © 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.60 postpaid in the 
i United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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U. S. Agent 
110 East 23d St., New York 


OR the discriminating camera enthusiast whose a 

ideals in photography demand instruments of 
exceptional merit, accuracy, rigidity, and general 
dependability, Ica-Contessa Cameras are now offered. a, 
All models including the well known miniature, o 
stereoscopic, reflex, and many new types are fully 
described in the new Ica-Contessa Catalogue. 
The catalogue and dealers name will be sent upon 
request. 5 

Harold M. Bennett an 


Simplify and Cut Film-Handling Cost 


WITH 


Perfection Roll-Hangers and Clips ~y 


The Most Satisfactory and Economical Method 


Easy Loading. Sure Grip. No Lost Orders or Films. 
Eliminates Mistakes. 
The Best Roll-Hanger Clip and Order-Holder Made. 


1 inch Perfection Clips . . . per dozen, $ 1.50 
. . pergross, 18.00 
+ + perdozen, 1.60 
| “ “ - + + pergross, 19.00 
23 . . perdozen, 2.35 
24“ “ “ + + + pergross, 28.00 


Order from your dealer. Write for circular to 


NATIONAL NOVELTY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


No. 6 Roll-Hanger holds 6 films for 12 inch tank 
No. 10 Roll-Hanger holds 10 films for 18 inch tank 
Outfit A includes 6 No. 6 hangers for 36 films 
Outfit B includes 6 No. 10 hangers for 60 films 


. 13.50 
17.50 


PRICE 
2.25 
3.00 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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THE VACATIONIST’S CHOICE 


The ANSCO VEST-POCKET SPEEDEX 2} x 3}, 
equipped with the famous GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8 or 
GOERZ CELOR F/4.8 lens and ILEX ACME shutter 
is really an outfit that is unsurpassed. The compactness, 
lightness, workmanship and efficiency of this remarkable 
little camera has met the most exacting requirements of 
the vacationist. Beautiful enlargements may be obtained 
from the clear, sharp negatives; and pictures may be made under unfavorable 
weather-conditions or late in the day. Moreover, the maximum shutter-speed 
of 1/300 second enables the vacationist to make good pictures of yacht-races, 
swimming-matches, tennis-tournaments and other sports. Your dealer should 
have this camera in stock; if not, write us direct for detailed information. 


The demand is taxing our best efforts. Order to-day to ensure prompt delivery. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 


Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on ee but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Set C, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Set I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $8.25 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Ad vertising 
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EGARDLESS of heat or humidity, 
HAMMER PLATES produce 
negatives of finest quality. Combining 
brilliancy in the high lights with depth 
of tone and fullness of detail in the 
shadows, they excel in all that goes to 
make a perfect negative. Special brands 
for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPERS 
White and Buff Stock 


DIRECT OR THROUGH DEALERS 


8 x 10 Light Weight, per doz. $1.50 . . . Heavy Weight, $1.65 
4x6 “ 50 Post Cards, -50 
4x5 40 
34x54 o 40 
2x4} “ 25 


The Paget Co.’s VIGURA Gaslight-Paper 


Very superior, and most popular with 
the American Soldiers when in Europe. 
Send for list. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 


LIGHT AND SHADE 
By M. LUCKIESH 
A book that appeals to every spre and art-student. 


Explains what they should know about lighting, shadows, etc. 
$3.00 will bring you a copy. Send your order to 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 

Easily and quickly ipulated; pact and always 
ready for use. 


No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting 


Exposure table complete on dial. 


perfect pictures. 
Order by mail or from your dealer. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


New Vest Pocket Model 


HERBERT 
& HUESGEN Thick 
C 0 4 Dealers: A postal 
will bring our 
special affer. 


18 East 42nd. Street 


NEAR ST" AVE..NEW YORK 


Essential to the Photographer who wants” 


MERCK’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 

SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 

SODIUM SULPHIDE 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
SILVER SALTS 

URANIUM SALTS 
BICHROMATES 

ALUMS ACETIC ACID, Etc, 


Sole Distributors of 


METOL 


for Rhodia Chemical Co, 


MERCK & CO. 
NEW YORK 


ST. LOVIS MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
‘erms easy: living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


ELIO FXPOSURE, SCALE 


Relio means Reliability 


because its Light-Factors are computed accu- 
rately from the height of the sun in all latitudes 
and will indicate the Correct Exposure every 
time. One other meter tells the time of expo- 
sure over one hour after sunset. 


Insist on the Relio for sake of accuracy 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating AA 
profession. Three months’ Vy 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial-Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
easy ‘The School off Recoguiaed Superiority: 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


Learn Photography 


MOTION-PICTURE PORTRAIT 
COMMERCIAL 


From a progressive photog- 
rapher operating 20 studios in large cities, 
and a prod of motion-pictures. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. Easy and pleasant 
occupation for men and women. Three 
months’ course ; all branches; day and night 
classes; expert instructors; free use of up- 
to-date equipment in modern studios; easy 

payments; earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
29 East Madison St., Chicago 
Call or write for Booklet E. 


fal 


Drawing-Inks 
Higgins Tauring Mucilage 


wing-Board Paste 


Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emanci; yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
eee oss well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271_Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 
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PICTORIAL COMPOSITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Arthur Hammond 


Associate Editor of American Photography 

For years every serious photographer has wished for a book on composition written for the 
photographer who deals exclusively with tones, and not with line or color. Mr. Hammond has 
now written it. It thoroughly explains all the rules and principles in accordance with which 
pictures are made, with a view primarily to their application to photography. Line, composition, 
balance, the handling of tones, are exhaustively treated and the use of soft-focus and sharp-focus 
lenses, color-sensitive and ordinary plates, and other photographic apparatus are thoroughly and 
judiciously discussed. The book is 6} x 9} inches, containing over 200 pages of text and 48 full-page 
illustrations. Price, $3.50 from dealers or the publishers. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1144 CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Class Publisher’ 
Price 


No. 
40 Abel’s Photo. Weekly. .. 
80 Adventure........... 
37 Ainslee’s Magazine.... 
35 All Outdoors.......... 
96 Amateur Photographer 
(w’kly) London (post- 
50 American Boy........ 
25 American Cookery. .... 
50 American Magazine. 
50 American Photography . 
80 Arts and Decoration 
80 Atlantic Monthly... 
35 Baseball Magazine... .. 
80 Bookman............. 
35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine 
British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid)... 
40 Bulletin of Photography 


17 Camera Craft (new)... . 
20 Camera Craft (renewal) . 
60 Cartoons Magazine. ... 
70 Century Magazine . 


35 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 


50 Collier’s Weekly....... 
Cosmopolitan......... 
Gentleman 


America ......... 5.0 


75 Current History ...... 
70 Current Opinion... 
50 Delineator. ........... 


55 Educational Review. . . 
35 Etude(for Music-lovers) 2.00 
55 Everybody’s Magazine. 2.75 
10 Farm and Fireside. . 
35 Field and Stream 
30 Forest and Stream 
60 Garden Magazine .. 

Good Housekeeping.. . . 


80 Harper’s Magazine... . 

100 Harvey’s Weekly.... 

Hearst’s Magazine .. . 

House and Garden... 
80 House Beautiful 
35 Illustrated World 
70 Independent (weekly). . 

110 International Studio 
140 Judge (weekly) 

Ladies’ Home Jour- 

140 Leslie’s Weekly.... 

140 Life (weekly) 
80 Literary Digest (w). . 
30 McCall’s Magazine. 
50 McClure’s Magazine. . . 
60 Metropolitan 
82 Modern Priscilla 


Motor-Boat (s-m) 
60 Motor Boating 
60 Munsey’s Magazine.... 3. 
55 Musical America (w) 3.00 
100 Nation (weekly) 
70 Nat’l Geographic Maga- 


Class +4 


No. rice 
40 National Sportsman. . . $2.00 
100 New Republic (w)..... 5.00 
100 North American Re- 
5. 
(With Harvey's Weekly, $9.00) 
$5 Outdoor Life......... 2.00 
35 Outer’s Book-Recre- 
Outlook (weekly)... ... 5.00 
50 PHOTO-ERA....... 2.50 
40 PhotoJournalof America 2.00 
80 Photo-Miniature....... 4.00 
55 Physical Culture. ..... 3.00 
60 Pictorial Review...... 3.00 


80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 4.00 
60 Popular ScienceMonthly 3.00 
80 Printing-Art.......... 4.00 
60 Review of Reviews.. 4.00 
Saturday Evening 

95 Scientific American (w). 5.00 
75 Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 


60 Sea-Power......... 3.00 
40 Short Stories......... 2.00 
4.00 
40 Smith’s Magazine..... 2.00 
70 St. Nicholas......... 4.00 
45 Sunset Magazine... 2.50 
3 


.00 
75 Theatre Magazine... 4.00 
70 The Touchstone (Am. 
Art Student Mag.).. 4.00 
5 
-00 
-00 


3.50 
Vogue (semi-monthly).. 6.00 
40 Woman’s Home 
Companion....... 2 
60 World’s Work....... 4 
4.00 


50 Youth’s Companion (w) 2.50 


All prices subject to Publishers’ changes 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 
each magazine. We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 


orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


are equal to the lowest. 


Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our prices 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 


| Clase Publisher's 
| No. Price . 
$2.50 | 40 Designer............. $2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
4.80 | 
2.50 | Harper’s Bazar....... 6.00 
1.50 | 4.00 
2.50 5.00 
2.50 4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 2.00 | 
4.00 | 
6.00 
2.00 
7.00 
5.75 2.00 
7.00 
2.00 7.00 : 
40 Camera ee 4.00 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 3.00 : 
3.00 3.00 = 
4.00 1.75 | : 
| 10 Mother's 50 | 
2.50 
1.00 
100 Country-Life in 
4.00 
4.00 
2.50 


For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of PHoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


*Pictorial Photography in America 1920....................ccceceeeceee (old price) $2.50 
*The Camera-Man (His practical experiences)........ Francis A. Collins ............. 1.50 
The Dictionary of Photography..................... 2. 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
*How to Use the Air-Brush.......................0-. Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
How to Make Good Pictures........................ Eastman Kodak Company...... 25 
Carine and Will Cadby......... 1.60 
Optics for Photographers .................22ccccc0- Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.50 
*Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)..... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 
*Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B........ -- 1.60 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. English 4.99 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.25 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ a. 3.00 
Pictorial Photography—lIts Principles and Practice... .Paul Lewis Anderson........... 3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
The Fine Art of Photography......................6- Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 
Photography and Fine Art......................4-. Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 
The Romance of Modern Photography—Its Dis- 

covery and Achievements..................... Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. .... 2.00 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 
Saturday with My Camera.......... .............. 2.00 
The Home-Life of Wild Birds,.................... Francis Hobart Herrick ........ 3.00 
The Lens (on Choice and Use of Photo-Lenses) ...... Bolas and Brown.............. 1.50 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... 4.00 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 

ART-BOOKS 

The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... oe $2.50 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.50 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.50 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley... ..... 00000 4.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. EO! ea 5.00 
Charles H. Caffin.............. 4.00 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts............ Bie John Burnet,F.R.S............. 1.60 


Mar. 1920 
Dec. 1912 
July 1917 

ec. 1914 


June 1914 


Mar. 1919 
Feb. 1920 
Aug. 1918 
Aug. 1910 
Dec. 1913 
Apr. 1920 

t. 1914 
= 1912 


Oct. 1917 


Nov. 1914 
June 1918 


Jan. 1919 
Aug. 1920 


Dec. 1912 
Sept. 1914 
July 1913 

eb. 1912 
Aug. 1910 
Mar. 1912 
Apr. 1918 


Feb. 1912 
Oct. 1917 
Dec. 1913 


Add 15¢. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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\ See the Picture | 
first—then Snap it 


THE GRAFLEX 


shows on its ground glass, and right side up, the image 
the lens sees. Composition—pleasing arrangement of 
the subject is: made easy, it is always before you. A 
slight turn of the focusing button instantly adjusts the 
focus of the reflected image. Guess work is eliminated 
and the picture is shown just as it will appear in the 
finished print. All movements are simple and sure. 
The Graflex uses Kodak film, glass plates or film 
packs with equal facility. It is the camera of a thou- 


sand uses. 
Catalogue at your dealer’s 
or by mail direct from us 7 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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Premo Film Pack Tank 


OFFERS a simple, efficient and economical 
method of developing fiim pack exposures. 


The tank method is scientifically correct and 
technical skill is not required, the simple in- 
structions are easily followed and produce the 
best possible results. 


A tank and the necessary developing powders 
take up so small a space that they are carried 
without inconvenience and provide a ready 
means of checking up exposures when working 
away from home. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Circular Giving Full Details of the New 


Photographic 
Competition 


May be secured either from your Kodak 


dealer or from us 


$500.00 


IN CASH AWARDS 


THE terms of this competition are the 
same as those for the competition an- 
nounced last month, except that this 
time the pictures must have been made 


prior to July 15, 1920. 


Competition Closes 
October 1, 1920 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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THEY WORK TOGETHER 
For your negatives — 


Kodak Film 
Tank 


Price, $3.50 up 


Automatic developing, the results of which can 
not be consistently equalled even by the most 
painstaking work with a tray. No dark room. 


For your prints— 


Kodak Amateur 
—_ Printer 
Price, $10.00 


A fit companion for the Kodak Film Tank. 


Together they make every amateur his own fin- 
ishing department. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Take Them With You 


Eastman 


Thermometer 


THE hook at 
the top and the 
curved back 
particularly 
adapt this re- 
liable ther- 


mometer for 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.ROCHESTER.N.Y. 


use with the 
Kodak Film 
Tank. 


Price, §1.00 


Kodak 


Flexible Fixing 
and Washing 


‘Tank 


SLIPS snugly over the 
3% inch changing box 
or the 5 x 7 inch plate 
tank so that it occu- 
pies no extra space. 
Ideal for the traveler 
or vacationist. 


Constructed of rubber cloth, 
the flexible tray measures 
about 23% inches in depth, 6 
inches in width and 10 inches 
in length. 


Price, $2.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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You don’t carry tt; 
you wear it—like 
a watch. 


The 
Vest Pocket 
Kodak 


a “Vest Pocket”’ you're 
always ready for the unexpected 
that is sure to happen. 


Your larger camera you carry 
when you /az to take pictures. 
The Vest Pocket Kodak you 
have constantly with you to 
capture the charms of the un-— 
usual. It is small in size but ACTUAL SIZE 
lacks nothing in quality. 


The price is $9.49. Film for eight exposures 
is 25 cents. Both prices include the war tax. 


All Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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LENSES|WOLLENSA K (SHUTTERS 


Enlarge Your Vacation-Negatives 


The original of the Verito enlargement shown 
above shows a beautiful mellowness, an 
atmospheric quality, and a most pleasing 
softness, which the half-tone cannot portray. 


ROCHESTER, NY. — 
U.S.A. 


Know the {pleasure of controllable pictorial 
quality through the use of the Verito 
Soft-Focus F/4 Lens. 


Have you ever experienced the charm of 
working with the Verito Lens—the joy of 
expressing your individuality in your pictures ? 


Just as controllable speed in an auto or 
controllable tone and volume in a player-piano © 
are essential qualities, so controllable diffusion 
in enlarging is necessary for results of supreme 
artistic merit. Using the Verito in enlarging 
(as in making negatives with it direct) diffusion 
is readily controlled by the diaphragm, mak- 
ing every gradation of softness or sharpness 
instantly available. 


Enlarging work (portraits or landscapes) 
is made more pleasurable and more profitable 
when the Verito is employed. And the harshest, 
sharpest and most wiry negatives are made to 
breathe a soft airiness of indescribable beauty. 


Let us send you free catalog and circular 
“X” describing ‘the Verito and other lenses. 


NOTE.—The Verito is made in all sizes for Graflex, 

d-camera, studio, and motion-picture camera. 

You can use the same lens for making original 
negatives as for enlarging. 


Optimo high-speed shutters, Vitax Portrait Lenses, etc. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Also manufacturers of Velostigmat 


THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


. IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
* Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SHEET-MUCILAGE 


25 CENTS 


FOR PHOTO-MOUNTING 
af 


The most 
A jar with 500 strips, ready for instant use, 
should be on every writing-desk; in every 
counting-room; in every dark-coomn; in 
every office; ilable to every p 
pher. At your dealers or from the mfrs.: 


The Tablet & Ticket Co. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


JARS OF OVER 500 Manufacturers of Willson’s Cut Letters 


SPECIAL CLUB-OFFER 


For any art-student in good standing 


Portfolio of 63 halftones in 40 
10x 12 decorated plates of Aurora 
Life-Studies, nude and semi- 
dra $5.00; set of 12 6x10 
nude full- -length statuary poses, 
contact-prints on double-weight 
Azo paper, $4.50; one year of 
Photo- Era Magazine, $2.50— 
total value, $12.00, for $11.00. 


Sent only by express, on receipt of 
money-order or certified cheqare. 


Sent with Photo-Era Guaranty. | 
Send orders to 


The printing-medium which experience has shown gives the 
cation of charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide 
range of artistic effects with complete simplicity in working. 
FIVE GRADES 
This. superb. paper is made. in. five distinct 
and delightful grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Jj. L. LEWIS, Sole Agent, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York 


STRIPS 24 x 2 IN. and Figures PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 
COLLODION OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our exp will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 26 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
A COMPLETE COURSE 


A practicable, usable, standard treatise for both the professional cinematog- 
rapher and those without experience. About 500 pages—400 pages of text 
and 100 pages of illustrations—by New York Institute of Photography. 


Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinematography for the 
Government in the ge Corps School of "Photography at Columbia University, with special 


ture-Photographer for Thanhouser, h Speci athe, 


chapters by Charles 


and World Film Companies, and for the Uened States Government, and by R 
Research Laboratories of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


PRICE $6.2 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 145 W. 36th ST., N.Y. 
AND AT LEADING DEALERS— DEALER’S TERMS UPON REQUEST. 


MONEY REFUNDED if not satisfied with 
this course after five days’ examination. 
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